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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE POPE. 


‘HE journals which were so swift to con- 
demn Mr. GLADSTONE’s pamphlet as un- 
practical and untimely have changed their 
! . Even the London Times, which does 
not like Mr. GLADSTONE, now says that the 
replies which are made to him show that he 
s pointed out the startling fact that by 
Vatican Decrees the Pope stands be- 
een every Catholic and the government 
to which his allegiance is due. Dr. DOLLIN- 
orr also, the leader of the German Old Cath- 
c party, who has been papally excom- 
nicated for refusing te recognize the De- 
ree of Infallibility, says: 
“ By the new decree it is the duty of every layman, 





whenever it is intimated to him that this or that ques- 
tion has been decided by the Pope, to obey. When 
he Pope orders a man to vote in a specified manner, 
lie is obliged, even in bis capacity as a member of Par- 


liament, to obey. That was never said before. It isa 
new sitauaUon since 1870. Mr. Grapstoyg brings this 
truth out in his pamphlet. He says that the civil elec- 
8 of every Catholic country are now quite uncer- 
becanse they depend entirely upon the will ef a 
potentate. This ie the side of the question 

h ought to be studied in the United States too.” 

No man has been more persistently dis- 
paraged by a certain class in England than 
Mr. GLADSTONE, but no one has more steadi- 
sen in public regard, or commands more 

confidence. From the publication, 
thirty-six ago, of his work upon 
( rch aud State, which MACAULAY elabo- 

wed, down to his pamphlet upon 

n Decrees, his career has shown 
to be not only a man of very great in- 
tellectual power and admirable scholarship, 
n of profound convictions 
perfect To the Palmerstonian 
lishinan GLADSTONE has always seemed 


to be a prig, and a goody and a petulant ped- 


years 


Vy revie 


Vatica 


but a statesma 


courage. 


vue who could not take a joke; and to 

e. English jealousy of principle and sus- 
on of logie in politics he has seemed too 
earnest and austere. “ But this visionary 
ilar has shown himself to be one of the 


eatest of English finance ministers, and 
this prig proposed an Lrish policy which En- 
viand had longed for for a hundred years 
ind did not dare to adopt. He has shared 


the fate of all profound and sincere minds 
among shallower men, and it will not be 
long before those who supposed his position 


on the Religious Worship Bill of last sum- 
mer showed that he had abdicated the Lib- 

| leadership will see that he more than 
ever represents the true English tradition 
of liberty and independence. 

His pamphlet on the Vatican Decrees 
shows that he, more than any Protestant in 
England, if not in the world, has thorough- 
ly mastered the scope of the Council and 
laid bare its purpose. Accustomed to large 

ews and to study tendencies, he has not 
failed to observe that simultaneously with 
the rapidly developed ascendency of Jesu- 
itism in the control of the Roman Church, 
the Roman Church was felt every where 
throughout its vast extent to be strength- 
ening its lines of aggression upon the tend- 
ency of civilization and the liberal move- 
ment of the modermmind. To such a mind 
the assembly of a Universal Council under 
Jesuit control, and the promulgation of so 


a decree as that 6f absolute in- 


sstounding 














fallibility, following that of the papal dec- 
laration of immaculate conception, meant 
very much more than the affirmation of an 
admitted dogma. So elaborate and magnif- 
icent a ceremonial, full of doubtful chances 
to the peace of the Church, merely to an- 
nounce what nobody denied and what im- 
plied nothing whatever, was absurd. If 
BISMARCK saw What it meant, GLADSTONE 
not only saw, but said. His pamphlet, qui- 
et in tone, but of crushing and conclusive 
logic, is the most damaging blow that the 


| Jesuit managers of the papacy have re- 


ceived. To them, at least, its tone is an 
echo of “the mighty trumpet” that LUTHER 
blew. 

Besides its immense sale, already rising or 
risen to thirty thousand copies in England, 
its general diffusion through the United 
States and Europe, and the universal atten- 
tion which it has commanded, the profound 
interest in the subject and the great abil- 
ity with which it is treated are shown in 
the prompt replies from the Catholic lead- 
ers in England, which justify the expostu- 
lation and confirm its allegations. For it 
must be remembered that Mr, GLADSTONE 
calls his pamphlet “a political expostula- 
tion,” and addresses it to his Roman Cath- 
olic fellow-citizens, asking them to say 
whether his view is not correct, and wheth- 
er the decree does not affect their civil alle- 
giance. Four of these replies are impor- 
tant and most significant. Two of them 
are from Archbishop MANNING, the Roman 
leader in England, and Monsignor CaPEL, 
his lieutenant, and the especial missionary 
to the aristocracy, as set forth in DisRAELI’s 
Lothair. The other two are from Lord Ac- 
TON and Lord CaMoys. The two latter in 
different ways acknowledge the justice of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’s interpretation of the de- 
crees. Lord Camoys, indeed, says that if 
the Pope should issue an edict tending to 
weaken allegiance, the Catholic English- 
man “must either withhold his allegiance 
on the one hand, or risk his salvation on 
the other;” and he distinctly declares that 
he does not accept the doctrine of personal 
infallibility. The two former, in indignant- 
ly denying that the decree affects civil alle- 
giance, admit it, and admit it in exactly 
the way that Mr. GLADSTONE points out. 
They say substantially that civil allegiance 
is always modified by duty toGod. But as 
the decree declares the Pope infallible in 
matters of faith and morals, he of course 
decides what is duty to God. And he may 
declare it to be a duty to God to disobey 
the Queen. The justification of Mr. GLap- 
STONE’s pamphlet, if it needed any, is per- 
fected in the mouths of Roman archbishops 
and monsignori. 

But its general effect will not be less 
marked. The two greatest living states- 
men, BISMARCK and GLADSTONE, have now 
called the attention of Christendom to the 
fact that in every country where it exists 
the Roman Church is a political party, 
whose chief is a foreigner, commanding by 
the most powerful influence known to hu- 
man nature, religious faith, and which pur- 
sues in every country its own political ends. 
Dr. DOLLINGER says that this is the aspect 
of the question which we in this country 
ought to consider. He is right. For the 
political object of the Roman hierarchy in 
the United States, the destruction of the 
public-school system, is not pursued for the 
purpose of making better American citi- 
zens, but more obedient subjects of the Pope 
of Rome. And while this is its object as a 
party, if it is criticised’ and exposed as all 
other political parties are, it pleads that it 
is persecuted as a Church. “Mr. Orator Puff 
had two tones in his voice.” The Roman 
Church, as a Church, the political critic has 
no more right to discuss than the Methodist, 
or the Jewish, or any other. But with every 
political party and with all political pur- 
poses it is his duty to deal. And as no po- 
litical purpose could be more fatal to Amer- 
ican institutions than the ruin of the pub- 
lic-school system, and as no political party 
could be more repugnant to the deepest 
American instinct than one whose policy 
and measures are determined by a foreign 
potentate, the political advances of the Ro- 
man Church in this country should be 
promptly met, thoroughly exposed, and ut- 
terly defeated. 

The Messrs. HARPER have just issued a 
handsome and legible edition of the pam- 
phlet of Mr. GLapsToNE, with a history of 
the Vatican Council, and the Latin and En- 
glish text of the Papal Syllabus and the 
Vatican Decrees, by the Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, 
D.D. Dr. Scnarr’s addition is most valua- 
ble, and is the first complete and succinct 
account of the Council which has been made 
generally accessible in this country. Dr. 
ScuarF is not only a scholar of eminence, 
but he is a man of a singularly acute mind, 
who fully comprehends the scope and im- 
portance of the warfare which the Roman 
Church has opened upon modern civiliza- 
tion. As long as the Pope personally chose 
to denounce enlightened progress and “soul 





liberty,” the matter was of no great impor- 
tance. But now that he is declared by the 
authority of his Church infallible, with the 
power of deciding absolutely the moral and 
religious duties of all Roman Catholics, it is 
not a personal or local, but a universal con- 
cern. 





POSTPONED. 


On the 19th of December, 1871, President 
GRANT, in transmitting to Congress the re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission, said : 

“If left to me without further Congressional action, 
the rules prescribed by the Commission, under the res- 
ervation already mentioned (the executive power to 
alter and amend), will be faithfully executed ; but they 
are not binding, without further legislation, upon my 
successors.” 

In his Message of the 7th of Decem ber, 1874, 
the President says: 

“The rules adopted to improve the civil service of 
the government have been adhered to as closely as has 
been practicable with the opposition with which they 
meet. The effect, I believe, has been beneficial on the 
whole, and has tended to the elevation of the service; 
but it is impracticable to maintain them without the 
direct and positive support of Congress. Generally 
the support which this reform receives is from those 
who give it their support only to find fault when the 
rules are apparently departed from. Removals from 
office without preferring charges against the parties 
removed are frequently cited as departures from the 
rules adopted, and the retention of those against whom 
charges are made by irresponsible persons and with- 
out good grounds is also often condemned as a viola- 
tion of them. 

“Under these circumstances, therefore, I announce 
that if Congress adjourna without positive legislation 
on ‘civil service reform,’ I will regard such action as 
a disapproval of the system, and wil] abandon it.” 

The hostility of Congress has been shown 
from the moment the first Message was read, 
and as this Congress is the same which last 
year contemptuously refused its aid, this 
declaration by the President must be re- 
garded as the present end even of a formal 
effort to reform the abuses of the civil serv- 
ice by the substitution of a reasonable sys- 
tem. The country will hardly be surprised, 
however much it may regret the result. It 
is especially an executive reform, and the 
action of the President, while showing a 
consciousness of the inconveniences and an- 
noyances of the present system, and a sin- 
cere wish that something might be done to 
correct it, has not revealed that kind of per- 
ception and resolution which can alone ac- 
complish results. The President had in his 
second term an opportunity of administra- 
tive reform which would have made his 
civil career only less illustrious than his 
military service. Had he held firmly to his 
declared purpose, which the National Re- 
publican Convention had ratified, he would 
have both purged and strengthened his par- 
ty, and Republican dominance would have 
been long assured. Congress, indeed, was 
hostile, but unfortunately he taught both 
it and the country to doubt alike the ear- 
nestness of his purpose and the force of his 
resolution. 

The statement of the President in regard 
to the support of the reform reflects unjust- 
ly upon its friends. It is generally sus- 
tained, he says, only by those who find fault 
when the rules are apparently violated, 
and this apparent violation occurs when 
officers are removed without charges pre- 
ferred, or when others are retained despite 
irresponsible accusations. But cavils on 
such grounds, as he well knows, are objec- 
tions of mere ignorance, and ought there- 
fore no more to affect him than any other 
groundless rumor. The rules leave the pow- 
er of removal untouched, and irresponsible 
charges ought, of course, to be of no weight. 
But could the real friends of the reform sup- 
port it efficiently by merely rejoicing when 
the rules were enforced and keeping silence 
when they were violated and contemned? Is 
it really contended that if we were sincere 
friends of reform we should have loudly cel- 
ebrated the promotion of a Post-office clerk, 
under the rules, from eight hundred to a 
thousand dollars a year, and held our 
tongues while CasEY was retained, and 
Simmons was appointed, and FILLEyY not re- 
moved, and SHEPHERD nominated, and po- 
litical assessments openly levied, and the 
Charlestown Navy-yard reinforced with bo- 
gus workmen, while FLANAGAN filled Texas 
with his men, and no evidence of a compre- 
hensive and resolute purpose was any where 
visible? The President does great injustice 
to the real friends of the reform, who have 
proved their friendship to it and to him 
simply by holding him to his own declara- 
tions and engagements. 

Meanwhile, if for the present the effort at 
a genuine reform of the civil service is post- 
poned, all that has been done has been by 
no means lost. A method has been indica- 
ted, and the practicability of its details has 
been proved. Above all, the radical neces- 
sity of the reform has become evident to the 
intelligence of the country, and the demand 
for it will become more and more impera- 
tive. As the immediate and threatening 
peril of our politics is corruption in its va- 
rious forms, and as nothing offers a more di- 
rect remedy than a sensible administrative 





reform of this kind, there is no measure of 
more pressing practical importance than 
that which the President has unfortunately 
not had the resolution to enforce. 





STALE TOAST. 


THE rejoicing Democrats of Philadelphia 
recently celebrated the results of the elec- 
tion with a banquet and toasts and speech- 
es. And as we elsewhere remark that there 
is natural curiosity to know what the Dem- 
ocrats think of the situation, it is instructive 
to observe what they said upon this happy 
occasion. The first three or four toasts are 
the only important declarations. 

“1, The Democratic Party—Its aims and efforts are 

for the welfare of the whole people; its antagonists 
are class and special privileges, for the benefit of the 
few; while the corruptions, usurpations, and abuses 
of the radical party are without parallel since the gov- 
ernment was declared to derive all its just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 
The party which is thus declared to be that 
which aims at the welfare of the whole peo- 
ple is that which was controlled for a gen- 
eration by one of the most imperious oli- 
garchies in history, and which was solely 
directed to the perpetuity of a policy which 
destroyed the common natural and human 
rights of a seventh part of the whole people. 
The toast says that the antagonists of the 
party are class and special privileges. If 
there was ever a distinct class in the coun- 
try, it was the slave-holders; if there were 
ever special privileges, they were thog> of 
slavery; and the Democratic party wz 5 the 
mere tool of both. The toasié further al- 
ludes to governments resting upon the con- 
sent of the governed. If to-day in half of 
the Union the government does derive its 
just powers from the consent of the govern- 
ed, it is only because the Democratic party 
was not strong enough to prevent it. 

“2. The Federal Constitution—A grant by sovereign 
States to form a more perfect union of the grantors.” 
This is the modern form of the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of ’98, which have been 
always more or less plainly asserted by the 
Democratic party, and which furnished the 
constitutional pretext for secession. The 
Constitutior is the fundamental law of the 
people of thirty-seven States. Twenty-four 
of them were made States by the national 
government, and were certainly not sover- 
eign when they were admitted to the Union. 
Did they become so by admission? If the 
States are politically sovereign, they are ac- 
countable to no other power. They may act 
at their discretion, make treaties, compacts, 
confederations, and unions, and withdraw 
from them at their pleasure. Is that true 
of any State in this Union? Is it not pre- 
cisely the doctrine that was destroyed by 
the war? In his commentaries on the Con- 
stitution Judge Srory says that “ante- 
cedent to the Declaration of Independence 
none of the colonies were or pretended to be 
sovereign States.” Noone, not even a Penn- 
sylvania Democrat, will deny that the Union 
is a sovereign power, and MADISON, in a let- 
ter to EDMUND RANDOLPH just before the 
meeting of the Convention of 1787, which 
formed the Union, says: 

*T hold it for a fundamental point that an individn- 
al independence of the States is utterly irreconcilable 
with the idea of an aggregate sovereignty.” 

In the Convention itself he said: 

“The States never possessed the essential rights of 

sovereignty. These were always vested in Congress. 
Their voting as States in Congress [of the Confedera- 
tion) is no evidence of sovereignty. The State of 
Maryland voted by counties. Did this make the coun- 
ties sovereign? The States at present are only great 
corporations, having the power of making by-laws, 
and these are effectual only if they are not contradict- 
ory to the general Confederation.” 
When Democrats now speak of sovereign 
States they not only repeat their old seces- 
sion dogmas, but they contemn the great re- 
sult of the war, that the States are not sov- 
ereign. 

“4, The Federal Government—The agent of the peo- 
ple of the States, sapreme only within the constitu- 
tional limitations on its authority.” 

Here is another secession dogma. The na- 
tional authority is not the agent of the 
States, nor of the people of the States, in 
the sense intended, The national Constitu- 
tion, which was adopted by the people of 
every State as much as their own State Con- 
stitutions, does not recognize the States as 
es does not even mention them by 

—— instead of providing an agency, 
poe ishes “the government of the United 
States.” This Constitution even the mem- 
bers of the Legislatures of “sovereign States” 
are sworn to support. “Now it is a com- 
mon thing under all governments,” says Ep- 
WARD EVERETT, “for an agent to be bound 
by oath to be faithful to his sovereign; but 
I never heard before of sovereigns being 
bound by oath to be faithful to their 
agency. 

These toasts show that the Democrats of 
to-day are the Democrats of 1850 and 1860. 
Here are the same loose political assertions, 
which so far as they can be made precise are 
false, and are just those which, by constant 
iteration for many years, prepared the peo- 
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ple of the Southern States for secession, and 
so confused the Northern mind that when 
BUCHANAN, prompted by BLACK, maundered 
that the Union was in mortal peril, but had 
no right to help itself, it really seemed to 
doubt for a moment ix it were not so. Has 
this nation undergone the trials of the last 
fifteen years merely to reach the conclusion 
that the States are sovereign, that the gov- 
ernment is their agency, and that the party 
of slavery aimed at the welfare of the whole 
people ? 





THE CAUCUS. 


WE have already spoken of “regularity” 
as an element of party despotism which 
may very easily destroy a dominant party, 
because of the natural tendency of power 
to maintain itself by any and every means. 
The caucus system is one of the snares of 
“regularity” against which every man who 
acts with a party, not for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the country, should be upon 
his guard. A party caucus in a legislative 
body is a convenience, like a party nomina- 
ting convention. But no man who means 
to retain his self-respect and his independ- 
ence will ever consider himself bound by 
the action of a caucus or convention in 
which he takes part, if he considers it inju- 
rious to the great interest for the promo- 
tion of which he acts with a party. This is 
a point which should be clearly understood. 
Mere personal preferences, differences of 
judgment as to local considerations and the 
relative strength of unexceptionable candi- 
dates, every practical man will of course 
yield. But objections based upon charac- 
ter he can not yield. We do not mean only 
that he will not support the caucus nomi- 
nation of a known thief or forger, but if the 
candidate be a person of such reputation 
and low tone of political character that his 
election would be in the judgment of the 
member of the caucus an injury to the 
country and a blow to the party itself, he 
will of course, having tried to prevent the 
nomination, refuse to support it. Other- 
wise the party tyranny becomes absolute, 
and an honest and intelligent man who acts 
with any party places his manhood at the 

isposition of the party majority. 

These are very elemental truths, and we 
commend them to all Republicans in States 
where the party controls the Legislature, 
and will elect a United States Senator this 
winter. The first duty of every Republican 
member of such a Legislature is to remem- 
ber that to serve the party whose ascend- 
ency he believes indispensable to the na- 
tional welfare, he must steadily refuse to 
support any candidate whose character and 
life do not prove to the country that his 
party seeks not only the ablest but the most 
irreproachable men for official responsibil- 
ity. A great part of the disaster which has 
overtaken the Republican party is due to 
the general conviction that it had ceased to 
care for the selection of fit representatives 
of its aims and principles ; and while public 
confidence may be regained by the election 
of truly representative men, it will be hope- 
lessly lost if it is seen that the party ma- 
chinery is still strong enough to turn out 
the kind of candidate that the country has 
decisively rejected. The Republican party 
will now be judged more than ever by the 
men whom it honors. Is there any Repub- 
lican in the country so blind as not to see 
the incalculable harm which the President 
did the party by his nomination of SHrEP- 
HERD as Governor of the District of Colum- 
bia, or, on the other hand, the immense ad- 
vantage to it of the offer to Mr. LowEeLi 
of the mission to Russia? Or does he sup- 
pose that if the spirit which dictated the 
former act had not been believed by the 
country and by the best Republicans to 
control the Administration, there would 
have been such a Republican protest at the 
election ? 

Every Republican member of a Legisla- 
ture in which his party holds the majority 
can help or harm the national prospect of 
the party by his vote for Senator, as the 
President did in the instances we mention. 
If such a member under any pretense sub- 
mits to a caucus despotism against his bet- 
ter judgment, he betrays both his party and 
the country which he would serve by it. If 
he votes for a candidate whom he does not 
respect, who is known to the country as one 
of the men who are responsible for the low 
tone which has appeared in the party, and 
of which the proofs are such things as the 
Crédit Mobilier, the salary grab, the moiety 
business, the hostility to reform of the civil 
service, the confirmation of unworthy nom- 
inations, as well as the making them—if he 
votes for such a candidate, he does what 
he can to destroy the Republican party. 
Every honest Republican every where in the 
country is interested in his action, and is 
authorized by his common interest in pro- 
gressive and enlightened government to beg 
him to consider well. As the Republicans 
of Essex in Massachusetts dealt with Gen- 





eral BUTLER, 80 let all Republicans deal 
with candidates who, like BUTLER, demor- 
alize and degrade politics and the public 
service. 





EZRA CORNELL. 


DuRING the debate in the New York Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1867 upon the ar- 
ticle which sanctioned the grant to the Cor- 
nell University, so long as the conditions 
were observed, Mr. CORNELL sat listening 
with a friend. The member who was speak- 
ing quoted a few Latin words, and Mr. Cor- 
NELL, turning to his companion, sail, “Do 
you understand that?” “I do,” was the an- 
swer. “I do not,” returned Mr. CORNELL; 
“but if God wills, and I can do what I wish, 
no man of my age in the country need say so 
hereafter.” To found a great university for 
the people, in which any body could learn any 
thing, was the life’s purpose of the sturdy, 
generous, courageous, and resolute man who 
has just died at the age of sixtyseven. He 
was on his way to Pennsylvania looking for 
work, when, at the age of twenty-one, he 
stopped at the village of Ithaca to work at 
very slender wages, and there he lived for 
the rest of his life, and there the dream of 
his life has taken form in the stately build- 
ings that crown the hill above the Lake of 
Cayuga. Sagacious, industrious, and frugal, 
of indomitable tenacity and courage, he ac- 
quired great wealth, which, even before he 
began to realize, he had consecrated to the 
loftiest purpose. Heaven helps those who 
help themselves; and the Congressional land 
grant for education of 1862, and his acquaint- 
ance in the State Senate with his colleague, 
President WHITE, of Syracuse, enabled Mr. 
CORNELL to accomplish his noble design. 

His unquailing purpose and tireless in- 
dustry, sparing himself no travel, no expos- 
ure, no personal and prolonged toil, and 
making every opportunity useful, with his 
enormous gifts of money and the guarantee 
of the New York share of the grant under the 
act of 1862, combined with the scholarly en- 
thusiasm, unselfish devotion, remarkable or- 
ganizing power, and knowledge of univer- 
sity requirements of President ANDREW D. 
Wuire, founded and started the Cornell 
University, which Mr. M‘GraTH and Mr. 
SaGE have so munificently aided. It is ded- 
icated to knowledge in the largest sense, and 
is absolutely free from sectarian bias or con- 
trol. Wesee the result; but the devotion of 
a life to reach it, with all the crosses, strug- 
gles, disappointments, disasters, we can not 
know. Yet the steady heart, the essen- 
tial manhood, of Ezra CoRNELL bore him 
through all, and the unselfish toil of a life 
had unconsciously built the noblest monu- 
ment of his name and character. But it 
was not he that required or asked that the 
university should bear his name. All that 
he wished was that it should be built in the 
quiet town in which his laborious life had 
been passed. 

Mr. CORNELL was one of the men who are 
called peculiarly American, because of the 
feeling that his qualities and his career, 
the energy, probity, sagacity, industry, and 
economy which gave him the victory over 
adverse circumstance, are precisely the 
forces which have subdued this continent 
and made this nation. He filled many posi- 
tions, among others that of the presidency 
of the State Agricultural Society, and was 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Cornell University when he died, aud in all 
he showed the same fidelity and intelli- 
gence. Personally tall and spare, his face 
was of the American type, grave and shrewd ; 
and he made an immediate and profound im- 
pression of honesty, sagacity, and pluck. His 
pride and joy was the university, to which 
his devotion was so absolute and absorbing 
that it was not always easy for him to un- 
derstand why others were not as wholly in- 
terested ashe. The name of Ezra CORNELL 
will long be gratefully honored as that of 
one who knew that all his money and his 
time and his powers were but a divine boun- 
ty which he held in trust for the benefit of 
his fellow-men. 


———— 


PERSONAL. 


PHILADELPHIA may be congratulated on hav- 
ing again secured the services of one of her most 
estimable and capable men as a member of the 
Board of Public Education for three years from 
the Ist prox. Mr. M. Hau STANTON, who has 
just been re-appointed to that position, has been 
an active and influential member of the board 
since 1865, and its president since 1870. It is 
well understood in Philadelphia that to the in- 
telligent, zealous labors of Mr. STANTON the 
public schools of Philadelphia are largely in- 
debted for their efficiency and success. From 
the outset his work has been a labor of love. 
The poe education of the masses has been to 
him for many years a matter of profound study, 
and many suggestions made by him as to the 
manner of imparting knowledge and education 
have been useful to both teacher and pupil. 
His visits to the schools are always hailed with 
delight, and beyond doubt he is one of the most 
popular officials in the city of Philadelphia. 

—Mr. CHARLES NoRDHOFF, whose admirable 
little work on Politics for Young Americans is 











eliciting hearty commendation from all parts of 
the country, shows himself to be about the most 
practical, as he is one of the most useful and 
entertaining, of American authors. The cerdial 
appreciation of him in England is shown by the 
Spectator, which gives two readable papers on 
his California. It says: **The book reads like 
a fairy tale, and seizes upon the imagination 
with the force of one. It is altogether so at- 
tractive that it is difficult to select portions for 
such notice as ours....Mr. NorpHorF has in- 
vestigated every branch of every industry in the 
country with patient care. We do not think 
any thing more than he tells us can remain to be 
told about the Golden State, and he has invest- 
ed all the sides of his subject with equal inter- 
est and liveliness. His sketches of character 
and his anecdotes are very amusing.” 

—The Emperor of Austria has sent to Govern- 
or ALLEN, for the State of Ohio, a medal which 
was awarded as a special token to that State for 
its large contributions of useful productions to 
the Vienna Exhibition, 

—Here are two entries that are said to exist 
in the same album in the possession of an auto- 
graph hunter: “A really great man is known by 
three signs—generosity in the design, humanity 
in the execution, moderation in success.—B1s- 
MARCK.” “The friendship of a great man is a 
gift from heaven.—Von ARNIM.”’ 

—It is reported that Mr. Gzorce Jones, of the 
New York Times, has purchased from Epwin B. 
Morean the whole of the latter’s stock in that 
—— at $12,000 a share. Mr. MorGAN owned a 
ittle more than half the stock. 

—That circumstances alter cases has a fresh 
illustration in the embarrassing predicament in 
which Von ARNiM finds himself. In 1870 he 
was embassador at Rome, and a German sculp- 
tor named ScHarrer had a grievance against 
him, but not a court in Germany would hear 
ScHAFFER’s story. Now he is officially invited 
to make his complaint, and take his turn at the 
whirligig of time. 

—The manner of stating a personal in certain 
sections of the West is peculiar. Thus: ‘‘ Davip 
Young, of Cass County, bas died young and fool- 
ish. He removed the top off his head by the ap- 
ae method of testing whether the gun was 

oaded or not by blowing into the muzzle. The 
coroner of Cass County made $13 75 off of him.” 

—General SHERMAN has a frank and spunky 
way of expressing himself. Recently he re- 
turned the application of a St. Louis young man 
for employment with this indorsement: “ I have 
neither favor nor influence at Washington, and 
am refused the privilege of employing a clerk, 
having to detail officers or soldiers for that serv- 
ice. I therefore decline to forward your appli- 
cation, and herewith return it to you.” 

—Senator Scuurz is gaining high commenda- 
tion in the leading cities of the country by his 
admirable lecture on public and educational mat- 
ters. At a banquet given to him in Buffalo he 
suid that one of the disadvantages he labored 
under in public life was a habit of telling the 
truth, but he should continue in the habit, 
whether in or out of office. 

—Modern English statesmen have been some- 
what a yy for their interest in religious 
matters. Mr. GLADSTONE’s peculiarity in this 
respect is remarkable. The two Lord Chancel- 
lors appointed by him were distinguished in the 
same way, Lord HATHERLEY having written a 
book on the Continuity of Scripture, and Lord 
SELBORNE having compiled the Book of Praise. 
The Duke of Argyle was a contributor to Good 
Words, and Lord CoLerrp@g, when one of Mr. 
GLAapDsTONE’s law officers, found time to edit the 
Mirror for Monks. The late Lord Chancellor 
Westsvry frequently addressed Young Men’s 
Institutes on religious subjects. The late Lord 
DERBY wrote a bymn-book and some lessons on 
the parables of our Lord, for children. Lord 
ABERDEEN, who once succeeded him in the Pre- 
miership, was a very religious man, Mr. BRIGHT 
is a kind of Broad-Church Quaker, and can quote 
the Bible with great effect,and Earl Russe_u 
has frequently expressed himself publicly on re- 
ligious matters with great eloquence. 

—We suppose it may be believed, although it 
comes from a very Western paper, that SAMUEL 
W. ALLEN is the greatest herdsman in the world. 
He has a ranche eighty miles long in Nevada, 
and has 225,000 cattle. That is what the paper 
man says, and we suppose it must be taken at 
that. 

—Enrnest VAILLANT, whose name has of late 
been so often in papers foreign and domestic, 
is forty-one years old, was once ring-master in 
a circus, has lectured on mesmerism, has taken 
cheap photographs, has played the cornet in a 
theatrical orchestra, and is now under arrest in 
Paris on a charge of participation in the Com- 
mune, 

—It is said that Mr. Water, chief proprietor 
of the London Times, derives more protit from 
an old contract for —— than from the ordi- 
nary profits of the paper. The other proprietors 
are represented by Mr. DELANg, the editor, in 
whom they have implicit confidence, and who 
knows that if he falls out with Mr. WaLTER he 
will be supported by their votes. The Telegraph 
belongs to two brothers, Messrs. Lawson and 
Levy, and to the heirs of a Mr. Moss, who died 
about a year ago. It is managed by Mr. Levy, 
and his son is the editor. When the family of 
Levy agree together, they are all-powerful in 
matters connected with the newspaper. The 
Daily News belongs to Mr. SamvuEL MORLEY, Mr. 
LaBOUCHERE, and Mr. OpreENHEIM. It is con- 
ducted by a manager and an editor. The man- 
ager, Mr. Roprnson, is a man of great ability, and 
to his practical intelligence it is mainly due that 
the newspaper has acquired its present position. 
Mr. Hit, the editor, confines himself to the su- 
pervision of the political and literary portions 
of the journal, and sees that they Offend neither 
the Non-conformists, as represented by Mr. Mor- 
LEY, the Jews, as represented by Mr. Oppen- 
HEIM, or the unattached Christians, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Lanoucuere. The Standard be- 
longs to Mr. Jonnstone. He recently fell out 
with his editor, and appointed his son to the 

ost. 
—Dr. Jous W. DRAPER writes for more peo- 
ples than any other living author. The works 
of no poet or novelist, living or dead, have been 
translated into so many languages as have those 
of this distinguished thinker. His great work 
on the Jutellectual Development of Europe has ap- 
neared in English, French, German, Italian, and 

ussian; and his most recent contribution to 
literature, the Conflict of Science and Religion, was 
ublished simultaneously in America, England, 
rance, Spain, Germany, Italy, and Russia, Dr. 





DraPer is not only a man of immense learning, 
but, as the Westminster Review said of the Intel- 
lectual Development, has an art of presentation 
that renders his books not only such as we ought 
to read, but also such as we like to read, 

—Miss So_pene is making English comic op 
era quite as popular as Tostgx did opéra boufic, 
and at the same theatre where the Grande Du- 
chesse was first brought out in New York. Her 
beautiful voice and attractive manner are sup- 
ager oe dramatic power of act- 
ng, and in their English form the plays have 
been subjected to a careful pruning away of feat- 
ures objectionable to good taste, 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tur final session of the Forty-third Congress was 
opened on the 7th inst. Nochanges have occurred in the 
Senate, but in the House four new members took their 
seats, viz,, Richard Schell, vice D. B. Mellish, deceased ; 
8. B. Chittenden, vice Stewart L. Woodford, resigned ; 
William E. Finck, of Ohio, vice H. J. Jewett, resigned ; 
and L, Cass Carpenter, of South Carolina, vice R. B. 
Elliott, recently elected Speaker of the State House of 
Representatives.—On roll-call 288 out of 301 members 
of the House were present.—The President's Mexsage 
was received and referred in parts to the appropriate 
committees.—The standing committees of the Senate 
were announced on the 9th, and those of the House on 
the 10th. No important changes were made in either. 
—Several nominations were made by the President to 
the Senate, among them that of Marshall Jewell to be 
Postmaster-General.—In the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on the 8th, the Civil Rights Bill was discussed, 
and a sub-committee, consisting of Mesers. Butler, Pol- 
lard, and White, was appointed to draft a new Dill, 
Mr. White, of Alabama, submitted his bill, which pro. 
vides that on railroads, steamboats, hotels, and in places 
of amusement and public schools the colored peop!e 
shall have separate accommodations, but-equal in con- 
venience, so that they shall enjoy equal privileges with 
the whites, but avoid the association of the two colora. 
—On the 8th Senator Sherman gave notice that on the 
14th he would call up a bill for the revision of the cus- 
toms laws. It provides for a commission of seven— 
one Senator, two Representatives in the next Honse, 
two officers of the customs service, and two citizens 
familiar with the custome laws—to report to Congress 
before December, 1875, a revised system of customs 
laws. The commissioners are to be allowed neces- 
sary traveling expenses, but no compensation.—The 
financial question was brouglit up in the House on the 
8th by Mr. Kelley (Republican), of Pennsylvania, who 

roposed a bill for the exchange of greenbacks into 

65 convertible bonds, He claimed that the govern- 
ment would thus get about $500,000,000 at that low 
rate of interest with which to redeem the gold beare 
ing bonds now held abroad ; that it would relieve the 
government of its foreign debt; that it would give in- 
creased value to,the greenbacks, diminish the demand 
for gold, and thereby remove the disparity between 
them and gold. It would quicken every industry and 
restore confidence to the people. A lengthy discussion 
followed, ending in an order to print the bill.—On the 
10th the bill was again brought up. Mr, Willard (Re- 
publican), of Vermont, offered an amendment, that 
greenbacks shall not be a legal tender in payment of 
debts contracted after Jnly 1, 1875. No definite action 
was taken.—Mr. Roberte (Republican), of New York, 

roposed to amend the Constitution, providing that 

Jongress shall not make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of individual debts, and that 
Congress shall pass no law impairing the obligations of 
contracts.—The House Committee on Appropriations 
reported, on the 7th, in favor of the following sums: 

Legislative, $19,653,434 ; Navy, $16,976,000; Ariuny, $27,- 
701,500; Indians, $4,881,507 ; petinestione, $850,000, 
These figures are ee below those of last year, 
—Mr. Morrill (Republican), of Maine, from the joint se- 
lect committee appointed at the lust seselon to frame a 
new government for the District of Columbia, reported 
ascheme, which was ordered to be poy he House 
— one of a number of bills that were introduced 

or the relief of settlers on the public lands in the West 
who have euffered from the grasshopper plague. It 
allows settlers to leave and be absent from their lands 
till May, 1876, without prejudice to their righte.—Mr. 
M‘Crary (Republican), of Iowa, presented a bill in the 
House, on the 8th, to extinguish the Indian title to the 
Black Hills reservation in Dakota.—Mr. Phelps, of 
New Jersey, gave notice in the House, on the opening 
ome that on the 14th he would move to suspend the 
rules and repeal the “ Press Gag Law” passed at the 
last session. —The postal “ne scheme came before 
the Senate, on the 8th,inanewform, Mr. West intro- 
duced a bill for the construction of a government tele- 
Se line from Washington to Boston, via Baltimore 

hiladelphia, New York, and Hartford, to be operated 
in the post-offices of those cities, under the charge of 
the Postmaster-General, and to be open to all at a anl- 
form rate. The bill wat ordered to be printed.—Mr. 
Beck's bill, prohibiting members of Congress from act- 
ing as counsel or otherwise in suite or proceedings 
against the United States, passed the House for the 
third time on the 8th.—Three bills for the rednc- 
tion of the President's salary to $25,000 were proposed 
in the two Houses on the 8th.—A bill for the repeal 
of the acts requiring stamps on bank checks, etc., was 
offered in the House on the 8th.—A joint resolution 
was agreed to 5! the Senate on the 10th, and by the 
House on the lith, appointing George Bancroft a 
member of the Board of Regente of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in place of General Sherman, resigned.— 
The Ways and Means Committee of the House began 
an investigation of the Pacific Mai! subsidy matter, 
and several of the company’s officers aud agents were 
summoned to testify. 

Fifteen thousand iron poste in Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, etruck on the 7th inet. against a pees re= 
duction of — Eight hundred puddling furnaces 
are a idle. 

The whole number of granges in the United States 
is 21,472, an increase of 364 during November, There 
are 266 lodges in this State. 

The Hon. Dadley 8. Gregory, one of the foremost 
residents of Jersey City, died on the Sth inet., aged 75 
years, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tur amendments to the Mexican Constitution, mak- 
ing changes in Congress and —— a Senate, have 
been —— as the law of the land, with firing 
of cannon, ringing of bells, and a grend military re- 
view by the President. Congress is debating on a bill 
restricting the powers of the Roman Catholic Church. 
One clause provides for the complete separation of 
church and state, and another for the expulsion of the 
Sisters of Charity from the Republic. 

The Spanish government iorces, numbering 4000 
men, under Genera! Loma, attacked the Cartists near 
Andodin on the Tth inst., and were repulsed with heavy 
lose and driven back to San Sebastian. Marshal Ser- 
rano has reached the North. 

The Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the 4th 
handed to our embaasador, Mr. Cushing, an official 
note in regard to the Virginius difficulty. An amica- 
ble settlement is expec ted. 

A terrific gale swept the British coast on the 9h 


inst. Several vessels were wrecked and many lives - 


lost. A large ship, supposed to be the Henry Cook, 
from Quebec for Shields, was lost, with fifteen of ber 
crew. “ 

Great Britain has accepted the official invitation of 
the United States to send a commission to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

The trial of Count von Arnim for “ dereliction of 
official duty” began at Berlin on the 9th. 

It is feared that the eteamer J’ ican, from Cardiff 
for Cork, has been lust, with her passengers and crew 
of forty-six, 
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[This Story was commenced in Harvrr’s Werekiy 
dated October 10, 1874.) 


THE LAW AND THE LADY: 
A Novel. 
Br WILKIE COLLINS, 
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Part II.—Paradise Regained. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE MAJOR MAKES DIFFICULTIES. 


As I opened the dining-room door the major 
hastened to meet me. He looked the brightest 
and the youngest of living elderly gentlemen, 
with his smart blue frock-coat, his winning smile, 
his ruby ring, and his ready compliment. It was 
quite cheering to meet the modern Don Juan 
once more. 

**I don’t ask after your health,” said the old 
gentleman ; ‘‘ your eyes answer me, my dear 
lady, before I can put the question. At your 
age a long sleep is the true beauty-dranght. 
Plenty of bed—there is the simple secret of keep- 
ing your good looks and living a long life— 
plenty of bed!” 

‘I have not been so long in my bed, major, 
as you suppose. ‘To tell the truth, I have been 
up all night, reading.” 

Major Fitz-David lifted his well-painted eye- 
brews in polite surprise. 

** What is the happy book which has interest- 
ed you so deeply ?” he asked. 

* The book,” I answered, ‘‘is the Trial of my 
husband for the murder of his first wife.” 

Che major’s smile vanished. He drew back a 
step with a look of dismay. 

**Don’t mention that horrid book!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ Don’t speak of that dreadful sub- 
ject! What have beauty and grace to do with 
I rials, Poisonings, Horrors? Why, my charm- 
ing friend, profane your lips by talking of such 
things ? Why frighten away the Loves and the 
Graces that lie hid in your smile? Humor an 
old fellow who adores the Loves and the Graces, 
and who asks nothing better than to sun himself 
in your smile. Luncheon is ready. Let us be 
cheerful. Let us laugh and lunch.” 

He led me to the table arid filled my plate and 
my glass with the air of a man who considered 
himself to be engaged in one of the most impor- 
tant occupations of his life. Benjamin kept the 
conversation going in the interval. 

“* Major Fitz-David brings you some news, my 
dear,” he said. ‘Your mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Macallan, is coming here to see you to-day.” 

My mother-in-law coming to see me! I turn- 


ed eagerly to the major for further information. 





| ‘*Has Mrs. Macallan heard any thing of my 
husband ?” I asked. ‘‘Is she coming here to 
| tell me about him ?” 

‘* She has heard from him, I believe,” said the 

*major; ‘‘and she has also heard from your un- 
cle the vicar. Our excellent Starkweather has 
written to her—to what purpose I have not been 
informed. I only know that on receipt of his 
letter she has decided on paying you a visit. I 
met the old lady last night at a party, and I tried 
hard to discover whether she was coming to you 
as your friend or your enemy. My powers of 
persuasion were completely thrown away on her. 
The fact is,” said the major, speaking in the 
character of a youth of five-and-twenty making 
a modest confession, ‘‘I don’t get on well with 
old women. ‘Take the will for the deed, my 
sweet friend. I have tried to be of some use to 
you—and I have failed.” 

Those words offered me the opportunity for 
which I was waiting. I determined not to lose 
it. 

**You can be of the greatest use to me,” I 
said, ‘‘if you will allow me to presume, major, 
on your past kindness. I want to ask you a 

| question; and I may have a favor to beg when 

you have answered me.” 

Major Fitz-David set down his wine-glass on 
its way to his lips, and looked at me with an ap- 
pearance of breathless interest. 

‘*Command me, my dear lady—I am yours 
and yours only,” said the gallant old gentleman. 
** What do you wish to ask me?” 

‘**T wish to ask if you know Miserrimus Dex- 
ter.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” cried the major; ‘‘ that is 

an unexpected question! Know Miserrimus Dex- 

ter? Ihave known him for more years than I 

like to reckon up. Whatcan be your object—” 

“*T can tell you what my object is in two 
words,” I interposed. ‘‘I want you to give me 
an introduction to Miserrimus Dexter.” 

My impression is that the major turned pale 
under his paint. ‘This, at any rate, is certain : 
his sparkling little gray eves looked at me in un- 
disguised bewilderment and alarm. 

** You want to know Miserrimus Dexter ?” he 
repeated, with the air of a man who doubted the 
evidence- of his own senses. ‘‘ Mr. Benjamin, 
have I taken too much of your excellent wine ? 
Am I the victim of a delusion—or did our fair 
friend really ask me to give her an introduction 
to Miserrimus Dexter ?” 

Benjamin looked at me in some bewilderment 
on his side, and answered, quite seriously, 

**I think you said so, my dear.” 

“*T certainly said so,” I rejoined. ‘* What is 
there so very surprising in my request ?” 
| **The man is mad!” cried the major. 

all England you could not have picked out a 
| person more essentially unfit to be introduced to 
| 





“Tn 


a lady—to a young lady especially—than Dexter. 


Have you heard of his horrible deformity ?’ 
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‘*] have heard of it—and it doesn't dannt me 

**Doesn’t dannt you? My dear lady, the man’s 
mind is as deformed as his body. What Vol- 
taire said satitically of the character of his coun- 
trymen in general is literally true of Miserrimus 
Dexter. He is a mixture of the tiger and the 
monkey. Atone moment he would frighten you, 
and at the next he would set you screaming with 
laughtér. I don’t deny that he is clever in some 
respects — brilliantly clever, I admit. And I 
don't say that he has ever committed any acts 
of violence, or ever willingly injured any body. 
But, for all that, he is ms | if ever a man was 
mad yet. Forgive me if the inquiry is imperti- 
nent. What can your motive possibly be for 
wanting an introduction to Miserrimus Dexter ?” 

‘**T want to consult him.” 

** May I ask on what subject ?” 

**On the subject of my husband's Trial.” 

Major Fitz-Ds vid groaned, and scaght a mo- 
mentary consolation in his friend Benjamin's 
claret. 

‘*That dreadful subject again!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Mr. Benjamin, why does she persist in dwell- 
ing on that dreadful subject ?” 

‘*I must dwell on what is now the one em- 
ployment and the one hupe of my life,” I said. 


‘*] have reason to hope that Miserrimus Dexter | 


can help me to clear my husband's character of 
the stain which the Scotch Verdict has left on it. 
Tiger and monkey as he may be, I am ready to 
run the risk of being introduced to him. And 
I ask you again—rashly and obstinately as I fear 
you will think—to give me the introduction. It 
will put you to no inconvenience. I won't trou- 
ble you to escort me; a letter to Mr. Dexter 
will do.” 

The major looked piteously at Benjamin, and 
shook his head. Benjamin looked piteously at 
the major, and shook Ais head. 

‘*She appears to insist on it,” said the major. 

** Yes,” said Benjamin. ‘‘ She appears to in- 
sist on it.” 

‘I won't take the responsibility, Mr. Benja- 
min, of sending her alone to Miserrimus Dex- 
ter.” 

** Shall I go with her, Sir?” 

The major reflected. Benjamin, in the ca- 
pacity of protector, did not appear to inspire our 
military friend with contidence, After a mo- 
ment’s consideration a new idea seemed to strike 
him. He turned to me. 

‘*My charming friend,” he said, ‘‘ be more 
charming than ever—consent to a compromise. 
Let us treat this difficulty about Dexter from a 
social point of view, What do you say to a lit- 
tle dinner ?” 

** A little dinner ?” 
understanding him. 

** A little dinner,” the major reiterated. ‘* At 
my house. You insist on my introducing you to 
Dexter, and I refuse to trust you alone with that 
crack-brained personage. The only alternative 


I repeated, not in the least 
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“MRS. MACALLAN APPROACHED THE OIL-LAMP, AND LOOKED BY ITS LIGHT AT THE SHEET OF PAPER WHICH THE WOMAN HAD GIVEN TO HER.” 


ss under the circumstances is to invite him to meet 


you, and to let you form your own opinion of 
him—under the protection of my roof. Who 
shall we have to meet you besides?” pursued 
the major, brightening with hospitable inten- 
tions. ‘‘We want a perfect galaxy of beauty 
round the table, as a species of compensation, 
when we have got Miserrimus Dexter as one of 
the guests. Madame Mirliflore is stil] in Lon- 
don. You would be sure to like her—she is 
charming ; she possesses your firmness, your ex- 
traordinary tenacity of purpose. Yes, we will 
have Madame Mirliflore. Who else? Shall 
we say Lady Clarinda? Another charming 
person, Mr. Benjamin! You would be sure to 
admire her—she is so sympathetic, she resem- 
bles in so many respects our fair friend here. 
Yes, Lady Clarinda shall be one of us; and you 
shall sit next to her, Mr. Benjamin, as a proof of 
my sincere regard for you. Shall we have my) 
young prima donna to sing to us in the evening ? 
I think so. She is pretty; she will assist in ob- 
scuring the deformity of Dexter. Very well; 
there is our party complete! I will shut myselt 
up this evening and approach the question « 
dinner with my cook, Shall we say this day 
week,” asked the major. taking out his pocket 
book, ‘‘ at eight o'clock *” 

I consented to the proposed compromise—but 
not very willingly. With a letter of introduc- 
tion, I might have seen Miserrimus Dexter that 
afternoon. As it was, the ‘‘little dinner’ com- 
pelled me to wait in absolute inaction through 
a whole week. However, there was no help for 
it but to submit. Major Fitz-David, in his po- 
lite way, could be as obstinate as I was. He 
had evidently made up his mind; and further 
opposition on my part would be of no service to 
me. 

‘*Punctually at eight, Mr. Benjamin,” reiter- 
ated the major. ‘‘ Put it down in your book.” 

Benjamin obeyed—with a side look at me, 
which I was at no loss to interpret. My good 
old friend did not relish meeting a man at din- 
ner who was described as ‘* half tiger, half monk 
ey;” and the privilege of sitting next to Lady 
Clarinda rather daunted than delighted him. 
It was all my doing, and he too had no choice 
but to submit. ** Punctually at eight, Sir,” said 
poor old Benjamin, obediently recording his for- 
midable engagement. ‘Please to take another 
glass of wine.” 

The major looked at his watch, and rose— 
with fluent apologies for abruptly leaving the 
table. 

‘It is later than I thought,” he said. ‘I 
have an appointment with a friend—a female 
friend; a most attractive person, You a little 
remind me of her, my dear lady—you. resemble 
her in complexion; the same creamy paleness. 
I adore creamy paleness. As I was saying, I 
have an appointment with my friend; she does 
me the honor to ask my opinion on some very 




















remarkable specimens of old lace. I have stud- 
ied old lace. I study every thing that can make 
ine useful or agreeable to your enchanting sex. 
You won't forget our little dinner? I will send 
Dexter his invitation the moment [ get home.” 
He took my hand and looked at it critically, with 
his head a little on one side, ‘A delicious 
hand,” he said; ‘*you don’t mind my looking at 
it—you don't mind my kissing it, do you? A 
delicious hand is one of my weaknesses. For- 
. I promise to repent and 


give my Weaknesses. 
amend ore of these days.’ 

** At your age, major, do you think you have 
much tim® to lose ?” asked a strange voice, speak- 

ig behingl us. 

We al#three looked round toward the door. 
There stsod my husband's mother, smiling satir- 
ically, wih Benjamin's shy little maid-servant 
waiting tg announce her, ; P 

Major ,Witz-David was ready with his answer. 
The old #oldier was not easily taken by surprise. 

** Age,tmy dear Mrs. Macallan, is a purely rel- 
ative exjwession,” he said, ‘* There are some 
people wifo are never young, and there are other 
ple wi are never old. Iam one of the other 
( ple. Mu revoir fi". « 

Vith that answer the incorrigible major kiss- 
ed the tis of his fingers to us and walked out. 
Benjamir& bowing with his old-fashioned court- 
exy, thre? open the door of his little library, and 
inviting §irs. Macallan and myself to pass in, 
left us together in the room. 
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€ CHAPTER XXIII 
MY Ws OTHER-IN-LAW SURPRISES ME, 


1 rooxéa chair at a respectful distance from the 
sofa on wgich Mrs. Macalian seated herself. The 
old lady Sniled, and beckoned to me to take my 
place by ie side. Judging by appearances, she 
had certafnly not come to see me in the charac- 
ter of an‘enemy. Jt remained to be discovered 
whether she was really disposed to be my friend. 

**T have received a letter from.your uncle the 
vicar,” se began. ‘* He asks me to visit you, 
and I ang happy—for reasons which you shall 
presently 2ear—to comply with his request. Un- 
der other? circumstances I doubt very much, my 
dear child—strange as the confession may ap- 
pear—whether I should have ventured into your 
presence.; My son has behaved to you so weak- 
ly, and (i} my opinion) so inexcusably, that I am 
really, speaking as his mother, almost ashamed 

face you.” 

Was se in earnest? I listened to her and 
looked ats her in amazement, 

‘* Yous uncle’s letter,” pursued Mrs, Macallan, 
**telis m@ how you have behaved under your hard 
trial, ang what you propose to do now Eustace 
has left ou. Doctor Starkweather, poor man, 
seems to,be inexpressibly shocked by what you 
said to htm when he was in London. He begs 
me to usq my influence to induce you to abandon 
your present ideas, and to make you return to 
your old some at the Vicarage. I don’t in the 
least agrée with your uncle, my dear. Wild as 
I believes your plans to be—you have not the 
slightest phance of succeeding in carrying tnem 
out—I aimire your courage, your fidelity, your 
unshakert faith in my unhappy son, after his 
unpardonable behavior to you. You are a fine 
creature, Valeria, and I have come here to tell 
you so i plain words. Give me a kiss, child. 
You desérve to be the wife of a hero, and you 
have married one of the weakest of living mor- 
tals. God forgive me for speaking so of my own 
son; but it's in my mind, and it must come out!” 

This way of speaking of Eustace was more 
than I conld suffer, even from his mother. I re- 
ered the use of my tongue in my husband's 


lafey : 
cLefense 
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‘*[ ant sincerely proud of your good opinion, 
Jear Mrs. Macallan,” I said. ** But you distress 
me—forgive me if I own it plainly—when I hear 
vou speak so disparagingly of Eustace. I can 

agree with vou that my husband is the weak- 
est of living mortals.” 

**Of course not!” retorted the old lady. ‘* You 

e like all good women—you make a hero of 
the man ¥ou love, whether he deserves it or not. 
Your husband has hosts of good qualities, child 
—and perhaps I know them better than you do, 
But his whole conduct, from the moment when 
he first entered your uncle’s house to the present 
time, has been, I say again, the conduct of an 
essentially weak man. What do you think he 
has done now by way of climax? He has join- 
ed a charitable brotherliood ; and he is off to 
the war in Spain with a red cross on his arm, 
when he ouglit to be here on his knees, asking 
his wife to forgive him. I say that is the con- 
duct of a weak man, Some people might call it 
by « harder name.” 

This news startled and distressed me. I might 
be resigned to his leaving me, for a time; but all 
my instincts as a woman revolted at his placing 
himself in a position of danger during his sepa- 
ration from his wife. He had now deliberately 
added to my anxieties. I thovght it cruel of 
him—but I would not confess what I thought to 
his mother. I atfected to be as cool as she was; 
and I disputed her conclusions with all the firm- 
ness that I could summon to help me. The ter- 
rible old woman only went on abusing him more 
vehemently than ever. 

**What I complain of in my son,” proceeded 
Mrs. Macallan, **is that he has entirely failed to 
understand you. If he had married a fool, his 
conduct would be intelligible enough. He would 
have done wisely to conceal from a fool that he 
had” been married already, and that he had suf- 
fered the horrid public exposure of a Trial for 
the murder of his wife. Then, again, he would 


the 


have been quite right, when this same fonl had 
discovered the truth, to take himself out of her 
way before she could suspect him of poisoning 
her—for the sake of the peace and quiet of both 
parties. But ycu are not a fool. 


I can see that, 








after only a short experience of you. Why can’t 


he see it too? Why didn’t he trust you with 
his secret from the first, instead of stealing his 
way into your affections under an assumed 
name? Why did he plan (as he confessed to 
me) to take you away to the Mediterranean, 
and to keep you abroad, for fear of some offi- 
cious friends at home betraying him to you as 
the prisoner of the famous Trial? What is the 
plain answer to all these questions? What is 
the one possible explanation of this otherwise 
unaccountable conduct? ‘There is only one an- 
swer, and one explanation. My poor wretched 
son—he takes after his father ; he isn’t the least 
like me !—is weak ; weak in his way of judging, 
weak in his way of acting, and, like all weak 
people, headstrong and unreasonable to the last 
degree. There is the truth! Don’t get red and 
angry. Iam as fond of him as you are. I[ can 
see his merits too. And one of them is that he 
has married a woman of spirit and resolution— 
so faithful and so fond of him that she won't 
even let his own mother tell her of his faults. 
Good child! I like you for hating me!” 

** Dear madam, don't say that I hate you!” I 
exclaimed (feeling very much as if I did hate 
her, though, for all that!). ‘‘I only presume 
to think that you are confusing a delicate-minded 
man with a weak-minded man, Our dear un- 
happy Eustace—” 

‘* Is a delicate-minded man,” said the impene- 
trable Mrs. Macallan, finishing my sentence for 
me. ‘* We will leave it there, my dear, and get 
on to another subject. I wonder whether we 
shall disagree about that too ?” 

** What is the subject, madam ?” 

**T won't tell you if you call me madam. 
Call me mother. Say, ‘ What is the subject, 
mother ?’” 

** What is the subject, mother ?” 

** Your notion of turning yourself into a Court 
of Appeal for a new Trial of Eustace, and for- 
cing the world to pronounce a just verdict on 
him. Do you really mean to try it?” 

**7 do!” 

Mrs. Macallan considered for a moment grim- 
ly with herself. 

** You know how heartily I admire your cour- 
age, and your devotion to my unfortunate son,” 
she said. ‘* You know by this time that J don’t 
cant. But I can not see you attempt to perform 
impossibilities ; [ can not let you uselessly risk 
your reputation and your happiness without 
warning you before it is too late. My child, the 
thing you have got it in your head to do is no 
to be done by you or by any body. Give it up.” 

**T am deeply obliged to you, Mrs. Macal- 
lan—” 

** * Mother !’” 

‘*T am deeply obliged to you, mother, for the 
interest that you take in me, but I can not give 
it up. Right or wrong, risk or no risk, I must 
and I will try it !” 

Mrs. Macallan looked at me very attentively, 
and sighed to herself. 

**Oh, youth, youth!” she said to herself, sad- 
ly. ‘* What a grand thing it is to be young!” 
She controlled the rising regret, and turned on 
me suddenly, almost fiercely, with these words ; 
** What, in God's name, do you mean to do?” 

At the instant when she put the question the 
idea crossed my mind that Mrs. Macallan could 
introduce me, if she pleased, to Miserrimus Dex- 
ter. Sbe must know him, and know him well, 
as a guest at Gleninch and an old friend of her 
son. 

**T mean to consult Miserrimus Dexter,” I 
answered, boldly, 

Mrs. Macallan started back from me with a 
loud exclaination.of surprise. 

** Are you out of your senses ?” she asked. 

I told her, as I had told Major Fitz-David, 
that I had reason to think Mr. Dexter's advice 
might be of real assistance to me at starting. 

**And I,” rejoined Mrs. Macallan, ‘* have 
reason to think that your whole project is a mad 
one, and that in asking Dexter's advice on it 
you appropriately consult a madman. You 
needn’t start, child! ‘There is no harm in the 
creature. I don’t mean that he will attack you, 
or be rude to you. I only say that the last per- 
son whom a young woman, placed in your pain- 
ful and delicate position, ought to associate her- 
self with is Miserrimus Dexter.” 

Strange! Here was the major’s warning re- 
peated by Mrs. Macallan, almost in the major’s 
own words. “Well! It shared the fate of most 
warnings, It only made me more and more 
eager to have my own way. 

** You surprise me very much,” I said. ‘‘ Mr. 
Dexter’s evidence, given at the Trial, seems as 
clear and reasonable as evidence can be.” 

**Of course it is!” answered Mrs. Macallan. 
‘Phe short-hand writers and reporters put his 
evidence into presentable language before they 
printed it. If you had heard what he really 
said, as I did, you would have been either very 
much disgusted with him or very much amused 
by him, according to your way of looking at 
things. He began, fairly enough, with a modest 
explanation of his absurd Christian name, which 
at once checked the merriment of the audience. 
But as he went on the mad side of him showed 
itself. He mixed up sense and nonsense in the 
strangest confusion: he was called to order over 
and over again; he was even threatened with 
fine and imprisonment for contempt of Court. 
In short, he was just like himself—a mixture of 
the strangest and the most opposite qualities ; at 
one time perfectly clear and reasonable, as vou 
said just now; at another breaking out into 
rhapsodies of the most outrageous kind, like a 
man in a state of delirium. A more entirely 
unfit person to advise any body, I tell you again, 
never lived. You don’t expect Me to introduce 
you to him, T hope?” 

**T did think of such a thing,” I answered. 
** But after what you have said, dear Mrs. Mac- 
allan, 1 give up the idea of course. It is not 
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a great sacrifice—it only obliges me to wait a 
week for Major Fitz-David’s dinner-party, He 
has promised to ask Miserrimus Dexter to meet 
me.” 

‘**There is the major all over!” cried the old 
lady. ‘*If you pin your faith on that man, I 
pity you. He is as slippery as an eel. I sup- 
pose you asked him to introduce you to Dex- 
ter?” 

** Yes,” 

** Exactly! Dexter despises him, my dear. 
He knows as well as I do that Dexter won't go 
to his dinner, And he takes that roundabout 
way of keeping vuu apart, instead of saying No 
to you plainly, hae an honest man.” 

This was bad news. But I was, as usual, too 
obstinate to own myself defeated. 

**If the worst comes to the worst,” I said, 
**T can but write to Mr. Dexter, and beg him to 
grant me an interview.” 

** And go to him by yourself, if he does grant 
it?” inquired Mrs. Macallan. 

**Certainly. By myself.” 

. ** You really mean it?” 

**T do indeed.” 

**T won't allow you to go by yourself.” 

** May I venture to ask, ma’am, how you pro- 
pose to prevent me?” 

** By going with you, to be sure, you obstinate 
hussy! Yes, yes—I can be as headstrong as 

ou are when I like. Mind! I don’t want to 

now what your plans are, I don't want to be 
mixed up with your plans. My son is resigned 
to the Scotch Verdict. I am resigned to the 
Scotch Verdict, It is you who won't let mat- 
ters rest as they are. You are a vain and fool- 
hardy young person, But, somehow, I have 
taken a liking to you, and I won't let you go to 
Miserrimus Dexter by yourself. Put on your 
bonnet!” 

“* Now ?” T asked. 

“Certainly! My carriage is at the door. 
And the sooner it’s over the better I shall be 
pleased. Get ready—and be quick about it!” 

I required no second bidding. In ten minutes 
more we were on our way to Miserrimus Dex- 
ter. 

_Such was the result of my mother-in-law’'s 
visit! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MISERRIMUS DEXTER—FIRST VIEW. 


: We had dawdled over our luncheon before 
Mrs. Macallan arrived at Benjamin’s cottage. 
‘The ensuing conversation between the old lady 
and myself (of which I have only presented a 
brief abstract) lasted until quite late in the aft- 
ernoon, The sun was setting in heavy clouds 
when we got into the carriage, and the autumn 
twilight began to fall round us while we were 
still on the road. 

The direction in which we drove took us (as 
well as I could judge) toward the great northern 
suburb of London. 

For more than an hour the carriage thread- 
ed its way through a dingy brick labyrinth of 
streets, growing smaller and smaller and dirtier 
and dirtier the farther we went. Emerging 
from the labyrinth, I noticed in the gathering 
darkness dreary patches of waste ground which 
seemed to be neither town nor country. Cross- 
ing these, we passed some forlorn outlying groups 
of houses with dim little scattered shops among 
them, looking like lost country villages wander- 
ing on the way to London, disfigured and smoke- 
dried already by their journey! Darker and 
darker and drearier and drearier the prospect 
grew, until the carriage stopped at last, and 
Mrs. Macallan announced, in her sharply satir- 
ical way, that we had reached the end of our 
journey. ‘* Prince Dexter's Palace, my dear,” 
she said. “* What do you think of it ?” 

I looked round me, not knowing what to think 
of it, if the truth must be told. 

We had got out of the carriage, and we were 
standing on a rough half-made gravel-path. 
Right and left of me, in the dim light, I saw the 
half-completed foundations of new houses in their 
first stage of existence. Boards and bricks were 
scattered about us. At places gaunt scaffolding 
poles rose like the branchless trees of the brick 
desert. Behind us, on the other side of the high- 
road, stretched another plot of waste ground, as 
yet not built on. Over the surface of this second 
desert the ghostly white figures of vagrant ducks 
gleamed at intervals in the mystic light. In front 
of us, at a distance of two hundred yards or so, 
as well as I could calculate, rose a black mass 
which gradually resolved itself, as my eyes be- 
came accustomed to the twilight, into a long, low, 
and ancient house, with a hedge of evergreens 
and a pitch-black paling in front of it. ‘The 
footman led the way toward the paling through 
the boards and the bricks, the oyster shells and 
the broken crockery, that strewed the ground. 
And this was ‘** Prince Dexter's Palace!” 

There was a gate in the pitch-black paling, 
and a bell-handle—discovered with great difficul- 
ty. Pulling at the handle, the footman set in mo- 
tion, to judge by the sound produced, a bell of 
prodigious size, fitter for a church than a house, 

While we were waiting for admission, Mrs. 
Macallan pointed to the low dark line of the old 
building. 

‘* There is one of his madnesses,” she said. 
** The speculators in this new neighborhood have 
offered him I don’t know how many thousand 
pounds for the ground that house stands on. It 
was originally the manor-house of the district. 
Dexter purchased it many years since in one of 
his freaks of fancy. He has no old family asso- 
ciations with the place; the walls are all but 
tumbling about his ears; and the money offered 
would really be of use to him. But no! He 
refused the proposal of the enterprising specu- 
lators by letter in these words: ‘ My house is a 
standing monument of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful, amidst the mean, dishonest, and groveling 





constructions of a mean, dishonest, and groveling 
age. I keep my house, gentlemen, as a useful 
lesson to you. Look at it while you are building 
rouad me, and blush, if you can, for your work.’ 
Was there ever such an absurd letter written 
yet? Hush! I hear footsteps in the garden. 
Here comes his cousin. His cousin is a woman. 
I may as well tell you that, or you might mistake 
her for a man in the dark.” 

A rough deep voice, which I should certainly 
never have supposed to be the voice of a woman, 
hailed us from the inner side of the paling. 

** Who's there ?” 

“*Mrs. Macallan,” answered my mother-in-law. 

** What do you want?” 

** We want to see Dexter.” 

**'You can’t see him.” 

** Why not ?” 

‘What did you say your name was?” 

**Macallan. Mrs. Macallan. Eustace Mac- 
allan’s mother. Now do you understand ?” 

The voice muttered and grunted behind the 
paling, and a key turned in the lock of the gate. 

Admitted to the garden, in the deep shadow 
of the shrubs, I could see nothing distinctly of 
the woman with the rough voice, except that 
she wore a man’s hat. Closing the gate behind 
us, without a word of welcome or explanation, 
she led the way to the house. Mrs, Macallan 
followed her easily, knowing the place; and I 
walked in Mrs. Macallan’s footsteps as closely as 
I could. ‘This is a nice family,” my mother- 
in-law whispered to me. ‘‘ Dexter's cousin is 
the only woman in the house—and Dexter's cous- 
in is an idiot.” 

We entered a spacious hall with a low ceiling, 
dimly lit at its farther end by one small oil-lamp. 
I could see that there were pictures on the grim 
brown walls, but the subjects represented were 
invisible in the obscure and shadowy light. 

Mrs. Macallan addressed herself to the speech- 
less cousin with the man’s hat. 

** Now tell me,” she said. “ Why can’t we see 
Dexter ?” 

The cousin took a sheet of paper off the table, 
and handed it to Mrs. Macallan. 

‘““The Master’s writing,” said this strange 
creature, in a hoarse whisper, as if the bare idea 
of ‘‘the Master” terrified her. ‘‘ Read it, And 
stay or go, which you please.” 

She opened an invisible side door in the wall, 
masked by one of the pictures — disappeared 
through it like a ghost—and left us together 
alone in the hall. 

Mrs. Macallan approached the oil-lamp, and 
looked by its light at the sheet of paper which 
the woman had given to her. I followed and 
peeped over her shoulder without ceremony. 
The paper exhibited written characters, traced 
in a wonderfully large and firm handwriting. 
Had I caught the infection of madness in the air 
of the house? Or did I really see before me 
these words ? 

**Notice.—My immense imagination is at 
work. Visions of heroes unroll themselves be- 
fore me. I reanimate in myself the spirits of 
the departed great. My brains are boiling in my 
head. Any persons who disturb me, under ex- 
isting circumstances, will do it at the peril of 
* their lives. —DexTeER.” 

Mrs. Macallan looked round at me quietly 
with her sardonic smile. 

**Do you still persist in wanting to be intro- 
duced to him ?” she asked. 

The mockery in the tone of the question 
roused my pride. I determined that I would 
not be the first to give way. 

** Not if I am putting you in peril of your life, 
ma’amn,” I answered, pertly enough, pointing to 
the paper in her hand. 

My mother-in-law returned to the hall table 
and put the paper back on it with ut conde- 
scending to reply. She then led the a | to an 
arched recess on our right hand, beyond which 
I dimly discerned a broad flight of oaken stairs. 

** Follow me,” said Mrs. Macallan, mounting 
the stairs in the dark, ‘‘I know where to find 
him.” 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Amone objects of interest lately received at 
the National Museum in Washington are tbirty- 
six stone knives, with handles, obtained by Ma- 
jor Powe t from the Pai-Utes. The blades are 
oblong - triangular, and oblong -tongue-shaped, 
acute, two or three inches in length, and so 
much resemble many of the so-called lance and 
arrow-heads in collections, that it becomes nec- 
essary to modify our views as to the latter arti- 
cles. The handles are three to five inches long, 
and a notch half an inch ye: at one end re- 
ceives the stone, which is held in place by a 
tough pitch melted into the slit and around the 
joint, sinew being sometimes wrapped round in 
addition. 





The report of General Myer, Chief Signal Of- 
ficer of the Army, just made to the Secretary of 
War, is a document of unusual interest, con- 
taining an account of what has been done dur- 
ing the past year by the great establishment 
conducted by this officer. : 

The report opens with an account of the train- 
ing school at Fort Whipple, at which details for 
the Signal Service are made after the attendants 
are thoroughly prepared and instructed in their 
duties, these including not only the use of me- 
teorological instruments, but also military tele- 
graphing and signaling. : 

The average cost of maintaining each station 
during the year is stated to be $516 56. exclusive 
of the cost of telegraphing reports. A not un- 
important feature of the report consists in a de- 
scriptive account of each station, giving the lat- 
itude, longitude, mean atmospheric pressure, 
temperature, and mean rain-fall annually, with 
other points of interest. Among the most in- 
teresting of these stations are those situated on 
St. Michael and St. Paul isla’.ds, Alaska, recent- 
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at the latter spot, which occurred in January, 
was eight degrees above zero; the warmest, in 
May, was fifty-two degrees. The greatest rain- 
fal! was in December, of 5.60 inches. 

The whole number of Signal Service stations 
in the United States appears to be 125, to which 
are to be added five in the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory, established with the assistance of the Hud- 
son Bay Company, at Fort Chippewayan, Cum- 
berland House, York Factory, Fort Macpherson 
(on Peel’s River), and Fort Simpson (on the Mac- 
kenzie). The West Indian stations are at Havana 
and Santiago de Cuba (in Cuba), Kingston (Ja- 
maica), St. Thomas, Guadeloupe, and Barbadoes. 
Besides the stations in Hudson Bay Territory, 
there are others at Brockville, Ottawa, and Stay- 
ner, in Ontario; at Charlotte-town, Prince Ed- 
ward Island; Father Point, Quebec ; and at Syd- 
ney, Cape Breton. There are also some twen- 
ty river stations in the Mississippi Valley for 
the purpose of recording the varying height of 
the water. The total force connected with the 
service at present is composed of 247 sergeants. 
corporals, and privates. The entire number o 
sheets of publications for the year, consisting 
of maps, bulletins, different kinds of press re- 
ports, weekly and monthly weather chronicles, 
etc., amounted to 4,494,320. 


Rev. Wrtt1aM Henry HawkeEp, of Petersfield, 
England, died, at the age of forty-six, on the 26th 
of May last. Mr. HAWKER was well known as @ 
collector of British birds and insects, as well as 
a botanist; and in the pursuit of his favorite 
studies he made various excursions in different 
parts of Europe. He was an active member of 
the Alpine Club, and in the Alpine Journal gave 
an account of his travels in Corsica in the spring 
of 1866, containing much matter of interest to 
naturalists. 





—_——— 


The American Society of Paris proposes to hold 
an ‘‘ International Congress of Americanists”’ at 
Nancy, near Paris, on the 22d of July, 1875, the 
object being to bring together those who are 
interested in the history of America prior to its 
discovery by CoLumbvs, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the monuments and of the ethnology 
of the native races of the New World. An ex- 
hibition of American archeology is to be held 
at the same time. Any one can be enrolled as 
a member of the congress by forwarding the 
sum of twelve francs to Mr. LucrEN ADAM, sec- 
retary of the American Society, Rue Bonaparte, 
in Paris. 





The death of Dr. Emm Maxrinian DING- 
LER, at Augsburg, on the 19th of October, has 
just been announced. This gentleman was well 
known as the editor for many years of the cel- 
ebrated Dingler’s Polytechnic Journal, in Germa- 
ny, devoted to technology, practical chemistry, 
and other allied subjects. 





A series of experiments has lately been made 
by the Russian government with reference to 
the use of electricity for the head-light of loco- 
motives, a battery of forty-eight elements mak- 
ing every thing distinct on the railway track to 
a distance of over 1300 feet. 





Mr. C. F. Tyrwatre-DrakE died on the 23d 
of June last, at Jerusalem, of overwork and ex- 
posure while a member of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Society, with which he had been connect- 
ed for some time. He was a companion of Pro- 
fessor PALMER in prosecuting his explorations 
in Sinai, published under the title of The Wilder- 
ness Wanderings, and in a subsequent excursion 
through the same country he added much to our 
knowledge of the region. 





A party which has been engaged in securing 
a series of accurate levels for the purpose of de- 
termining the respective heights of the Sea of 
Aral and the Caspian Sea has ascertained that 
the Aral is 250 feet above the Caspian and 165 
feet above the sea-level. As previous calcula- 
tions had made the difference between the Aral 
and the Caspian seas 117 feet only, the question 
arises whether this surprising increase is due to 
the rise of the waters of the Aral or to the de- 
pression of those of the Caspian. 





The decease has just been announced of Com- 
mander R. M. SPERLING, of the Royal Navy, and 
an active member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union. Among the — published by him 
were An Ornithologists Cruise in the Mediterra- 
mean, and papers on the Procellariide of the Coast 
of Africa. 


Pretra Santa, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, takes occasion to 
contest the doctrine of the incurability of pul- 
monary disease, which in his opinion is an affec- 
tion essentially general and constitutiona', an 
alteration of the function of nutrition, and a dis- 
ease of the blood. While there is no panacea 
for this affection, he thinks that many cases ma 
be we | alleviated, and, indeed, entirely cured, 
by following a rational treatment. This consists 
in the intelligent and reasonable use of sundry 
medicaments, of which experiment and clinical 
observation have shown the efficiency, and which 
may be summed up in the following precepts: 

irst, in all periods of the disease the assistance 
is to be invoked of suitable hygienic and moral 
treatment, a pure atmosphere, a tonic diet, mod- 
erate exercise, and the use of milk for food. Sec- 
ond, the administration of certain mineral wa- 
ters. Third,a salutary change of place and of mi- 
oe, always into southern temperate regions 
uring winter, and to mountainous countries in 
the summer. Fourth, the use of hyposulphites 
and the alkaline sulphites for the treatment of 
the tuberculous matter developed in the lungs. 
Fifth, calling into play numerous agencies of 
general therapeutics, when they can be employ- 
ed to meet the various complications connected 
with each period of the disease. 








It is proposed to call an international council 
on  geogrs hical science, to meet in Paris in the 
spring of 1875, to last eight days, and to be ac- 
companied by an exhibition of objects relating 
_ geographical matters. Prizes will be given for 
the articles judged worthy of receiving them. 
A circular has just been issued containing the 
form of application for membership and for the 
Space required to exhibit articles; it is to be 
specitied whether the space be table surface or 
wall surface, or for objects in the open air. 

The deliberations of the congress and the ex- 
hibition of the groups will relate, first, to mathe- 





bury, Paris. 
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Calendar. 
DECEMBER. 
Monday, 21.—St. Thomas. e 
iday, 25.—Christmas, 
Saturday, 26.—St. Stephen. 
Sunday, 2.—First Sunday after Christmas; St. 
John the Evangelist. 
Monday, 2.—Holy Innocents 
JANUARY. 
Friday, 1.—Circumcision. 


Wednesday, 6.—Epiphany. 





Sunday, 10.—First Sunday r Epiphany. 
Sunday, 17.—Second Sunday after Epiphany. 
Sunday, %4.—Septuagesima Sunday. 
Monday, %%.—Conversion of St. Paul. 
Sunday, %1.—Sexagesima Sunday. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S pgs wag has been trans- 
lated into French and Welsh. A sixpenny edi- 
tion of it has been issued; of the costlier edition 
the sales continue to be unprecedentedly large. 
The debate over it still occupies a large part of 
the space of the London Times. In the number 
of November 24 the letters on both sides of the 
question filled an entire ofthat paper. The 
Catholic Union of Great Britain, at the head of 
which is the Duke of Norfolk, has announced 
that its members accept the Vatican Decrees, 
but that their position and duties with regard 
to the civil power are not affected thereby. The 
O’ DonoGuve also has a word to say, and pro- 
tests that his submission to papal authority in- 
volves the faithful discharge of his duty as « 
subject of the Queen. Lord Acton has written 
another letter to the Times, in which he justifies 
from church history all he has said of former 
pee. Mr. MarTIN A. SHEE declares that he 

as no evidence to convince him, as a Catholic, 
that the doctrine of papal infallibility was ever 
legally proclaimed by the Council. Archbishop 
MANNING’s secretary, Mr. Jonnson, replies to 
him, and undertakes to show the contrary. Sir 
GeorGe Bowyer, Mr. AMBROsE De Lise, and 
Lord ArunpeL of Wardour have written let- 
ters, in which they decline to accept Monsignor 
CaPEL’s exposition of the Pope’s relation to the 
state. It will be remembered that the Monsign- 
or laid down the broad proposition that “ the 
ecclesiastical power is superior to the civil, and 
defines the limits of the one and the other.” 
Lord Rospert Montacu makes a reply to Mr. 
GLADSTONE, Which he calls Expostulation in Er- 
tremis. He asserts that the Pope must have full 
power to depose princes. Bishop ULLATHORNE, 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Birmingham, 
has issued a pastoral, in which he unsparingly 
denounces Mr. Guapstone. He, however, inci- 
dentally bears personal testimony to an impor- 
tant fact. ‘During the sitting of the Vatican 
Council,”’ he says, ‘‘ Mr. GLapstong, being then 
Prime Minister, wrote a letter to an intimate 
friend, who was a Catholic, that if the Church 
invaded the civil sphere she must expect the law 
of retaliation.”? Of course the reply, made from 
a high quarter, was that there was no intention 
of invading the civil sphere. But the story 
proves that the Church had fair warning of what 
was certain to come. 


The Commissions of the General Assemblies 
of the State and Free Churches of Scotland met 
in Edinburgh November 18. The Established 
Church Commission took up the subject of un- 
jon. Lord PoLWarRTH submitted a committee 
report recommending to the Assembly to make 

roposals of union to the Free Church. Sir 

OBERT ANSTRUTHER moved “that the Com- 
mission receive with the greatest satisfaction 
the communication made by the Committee on 
Union, and resolve to record the same on their 
minutes.’? This motion was carried. 

In the Commission of the Free Church Sir 
Henry MoncrRieFF read a communication from 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
asking for the appointment of a committee to 
confer on the subject of the union of the two 
bodies. The committee was appointed. Dr. 
Raryy submitted the report of the Church Pat- 
ronage Committee, and moved a series of res- 
olutions declaring that the Free Church has 
attained a position it is not prepared to aban- 
don, and that * the existing connection between 
church and state in Scotland is upheld on an 
unscriptural and inequitable basis, and that con- 
sequently its termination is an essential prelim- 
inary toward a satisfactory re-adjustment of Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical arrangements, which re-adjust- 
ment is the common interest of all Presbyterian 
bodies holding the Westminster Confession of 
Faith.” The resolutions were adopted by a vote 
of 116 to 33. 





Mr. Moopy’s great and successful meetings in 
Dublin closed with a convention of ministers 
from all parts of Ireland. A thousand were said 
to be present. The first topic discussed was, 
‘Praise and Thanksgiving ;’’ the second, ‘“‘ How 
are the masses to be reached ?” the third, ‘‘ What 
can be done to extend the Lord’s work through- 
out Ireland ?”’ - All the Protestant bodies of Ire- 
land were represented in the addresses. The 
number of persons attending Mr. Moopy’s serv- 
ices in Dublin has been estimated at 20,000 on 
several occasions. 





The liberals of the French Protestant Church 
have determined to call the attention of the As- 
sembly to the decision of the Minister of Public 
Worship against them. They number 350,000, 
and are represented by numerous Deputies in 
that body. According to the minister's decis- 
ion, they can not vote in the consistories with- 
out first subscribing to the orthodox profession 
of faith, nor can they organize separately with- 
oa SES their present relation to the 
sta 





At the General Conference of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of Connecticut, which met re- 
cently at Bridgeport, a resolution was passed de- 
claring that the Conference recommended, on 
account of the increasing weakness of some of 
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the churches within its limits, “the adoption 
of such a catholic and Scriptural statement of 


religious belief, to be used in the admission of 
members to the Church, that no true Christians 
| Within the parish limits will be excluded from 





the privileges and duties of church membership 
on the one hand, nor excuse furnished for re- 
fusal to enter upon church relations on account 
of rigid and objectionable doctrinal statements 
on the other hand.” 





A bill has been brought before the Reichsrath 
of Austria to regulate the position in the state 
of Old Catholics. At present, it was said, they 
neither belong to the Catholic Church nor form 
a Church of their own. The bill was sent to 
the permanent Ecclesiastical Committee of the 
House to report upon. 





The Hessian Parliament has passed ecclesias- 
tical laws similar to those of Prussia. There are 
five in all, and they are of the following scope: 
(1) Fixing the legal position of the Church and 
religious communities; (2) against the abuse of 
spiritual authority; (3) respecting the educa- 
tion and appointment of the clergy ; (4) for reg- 
ulation of the monastic orders; (5) on the self- 
taxation of ecclesiastical communities. These 
measures all passed the Parliament by large ma- 
joritics, 





The Memphis Baptist estimates that in one 
year four associations and 26,778 members of 
Baptist churches have gone over “ to the loose 
side’’ of the communion question. It gives as 
ministers, who either practice open communion 
orare in favor of it, the names of J. Hyatt Smitn, 
Dr. Roprnson (President of Brown University), 
Dr. JErrrey, Dr. Toomas, Dr. GALUSHA ANDER- 
son, Elder Wausu, J. B. CLeavenrs, Dr. Reeves 
BripGemaNn, of Albany, Dr. Caswe.t, of Provi- 
dence, H. M. GaLtuacguer, C. H. Marcom, of 
Newport, GeorGe Dana BoarpMany, of Phila- 
delphia, the two PenTEcosts, and Dr. OLMSTEAD 
(senior editor of the Watchman and Reflector); and 
half a score of other names are mentioned as be- 
lieving, but not quite ready to confess openly. 

It should be said in justice to the Memphis 
Baptist that it greatly bewails these defections. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GCSSIP. 
Not many years ago no spot in our great metropo- 
lis presented a more utterly wretched and forbidding 
aspect than that known as the Five Points. It was 
notorious for its filthy streets, its miserable tenements, 
and its squalid inhabitants, who made tho locality 
hideous with drunken brawls and open vice of every 


name. The place was scarcely safe for a respectable | 


person to visit by daylight, much less to enter after 
dark. The marked change in the whole aspect of the 
vicinity had its beginning years ago in the Five Points 
Mission and House of Industry. The influence of 
missionary establishments in their very midst has 
wonderfully improved the tone of morals among the 
inhabitants. The opening of new streets, the de- 
struction of wretched buildings, and the erection of 
good houses, the general cleansing of streets and gut- 
ters, the abundant light in the night-time—all these 
have proved powerful agencies in changing the char- 
acter of the Five Points. Recently a small “ park” 
has been completed opposite the Mission and House 
of Industry. It is not ornamented with shrubbery, 
but is surrounded by large ornamenfal lamps, and at 
one end there is a fountain. This little “ park” will 
afford the people a pleasant sight, and one to which 
they have been unaccustomed. It is a wise addition 
to the Five Points. 





A traveler in Russia speaks of the serfs as seeming 
hopelessly ignorant. Their faces have a vacant look ; 
many of those in cities have no homes, but sleep wher- 
ever they can find a resting-place, and go half clad. 
This traveler says: 

“T have not seen a school-houre in the whole of 
Russia. I am told there are some charitable schools, 
but, as we understand the word, there are no means 
of public education for the people.” 





Cremation has again been performed at Dresden, in 
the same furnace in which the body of Lady Dilke was 
consumed. The body was that of the wife of a Ger- 
man physician. The hall around the furnace was dec- 
orated with flowers. No clergyman could be found to 
take part in the ceremony, 80 the proprietor of the 
furnace delivered a brief address. The process of cre- 
mation was screened from the eyes of friends by an 
iron door, but was witnessed by a few scientific men. 


Diphtheria, according to the report of the Sanitary 
Committee of the Board of Health, is caused by the 
inoculation of the air-passages with the diphtheritic 
poison, which, from this point, infects the whole sys- 
tem ; the local inflammation is attended with the for- 
mation of membrane (exudation) ; the fever and gen- 
eral symptoms are the result of this local infection. 
It is a contagious disease, induced by contact with ob- 
jects and persons infected. In ordinary cases the poi- 
son begins to act as soon as it lodges upon the tissues, 
but produces only slight effects for a few days. After- 
ward there is great prostration, dryness of the throat, 
pain in swallowing, the glands swell, and the throat 
becomes red, with patches of white. If the symptoms 
do not subside after a few days, the local inflammation 
increases, and exudation rapidly follows, 





A resident of Louisville sends the following earnest 
inquiry to the New York Ledger: 

“ Please inform a constant reader and admirer of 
your eng) J pm as to the origin or author of the 
sentence, * Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners,’” 


And the Ledger makes reply thus: - 

“This phrase has passed into currency in English 
from the writings of one Paul, commonly known as 
‘the apostle,’ and sometimes called St. Paul. It is 
found In the first of two letters he wrote to the ‘Co- 
rinthians.’ His entire works have often been reprivt- 
ed by the Bible Societies and others, along with other 
writings, in a volume known as ‘The Bible.’ Paul, who 
was a good scholar, quoted the words in Greek from 
the poet Menander, and 8o gave his sanction to what- 
ever is good and true even in heathen literature. Find 
it for yourself, and read the whole book.” 





The rumor which was circalated not long ago con- 
cerning an alarming illness of Queen Victoria orig- 
inated in a singular circumstance. The editor of a 
certain London newspaper had in his office a biogra- 
phy of the Queen, which was written some ten years 
ago. He thought it desirable that it should be “ re- 
vised and corrected,” and accordingly it was given to 
one of the staff for this purpose. The editor, think- 
ing he would like to see the article in print, gave it out 
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| to be set up. Some one happened to see the solemn 
and affecting announcement with which it opened, and 


the melancholy intelligence qnickly was disseminated ; 
and a “ London correspondeut” spread it all over the 
country. 

The Empress of Russia will remain at San Remo 
until Christmas, and will spend the remainder of the 
winter at Florence and Rome, After her departure 
from London it was stated that her illness while there 
was typhoid’ fever of a severe though not danger- 
ous type, and that her departure was hastened by the 
imperative orders of her private physician, who be- 
lieved the London fogs to stand seriously in the way 
of her speedy recovery. 


Imagination produces some very curious effects, as 
we all know. It is often the cause of serious disturb- 
ances of health. At a recent meeting of the Paris 
Académie des Sciences, a letter was read from M. Vol- 
picelli, of Rome, which contained some interesting il- 
lustrations of this fact. M. Volpicelli having been in- 
formed by a Roman physician that a magnet brought 
near @ nervous patient produced marked effects upon 
him, practiced a little ruse. Instead of taking a mag- 
net, he provided himself with a piece of unmagnetized 
iron, and the patient scarcely saw it before he fell into 
convulsions, A magnet was placed in the hands of 
another nervous patient, who immediately became 
much excited. But when powerful maguets were in- 
troduced into his chair and the table before him, with- 
out his knowledge, his nerves were not in the least af- 
fected, and he engaged in conversation and attended 
to business, asserting that he felt very well. 


The unsatisfactory light frequently given by kero- 
sene lamps is often due to the wick. The filtering of 
several quarts of oil through a'wick, which stops every 
particle of dust in it, must, of course, gradually ob-~ 
struct the pores of the wick. Consequently, although 
a wick may be long enough to last some time, its con- 
dncting power may be so impaired that a good light 
can not be obtained. 


Among the useful insects exhibited at the Palais 
d'Iudustrie at Paris during Septeinder and October 
were the +ilk-producing insects and those producing 
honey and wax, including the honey-bearing ants of 
Mexico; edible insects, including the Mexican water- 
bug, whose eggs are made into bread, the edible cater- 
pillar, with many species of locusis, crickets, grase- 
hoppers, ants, and spiders; centharides and insects 
used by physicians; the cochineal, gall, and many of 
like utility ; and phosphorescent insects, used for pur- 
poses of ornament, 





In a recent physiological work a very simple meth 

| od of ventilating sleeping-rooms is mentioned, which 
is said to prevent a draught from being felt—an incon- 
venience often experienced when rooms are ventilated 
by the windows. A piece of wood, three inches high 
and exactly as long as the breadth of the window, is 
to be prepared. Let the sash be now raised, the slip 
of wood piaced on the sill, aud the sash drawn closely 
upon it. If the slip has been well fitted there wil) be 
no draught in consequence of this displacement of the 
sash at ite lower part; but the top of the lower sash 
will overlap the bottom of the upper one, and between 
the two bars perpendicular currents of air, not felt as 
draught, will enter and leave the room, 


Turae is nothing like dressing your local items in 
rhetorical finery, even if you do have to come to plain 
Exvg'ish at the end. See an example: an Oswego pa- 
per describes a fire by saying that “the red flames 
danced in the heavens, and flung their flery arms 
about like a black funeral pall, until Sam Jones got 
ulon the roof aud dashed them out with a pail of 
wuter, 





“A splendid ear, but a very poor voice,” as the 
organ-grinder said to the donkey. 
; nie 
A sure sign of an early spring is a cat watching a 
hole in the wall with her back up. 
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There is a purple half to the grape, a mellow half to 
the peach, a sunny half to the globe, and a better half 
to the man that is so fortunate as to have a good wile. 

The moon seems the most unsteady of all celestial 
luminaries: sbe is continually shifting her quarters, 


Se 
“ How are you, count ?” said a noted wag to a spruce- 
looking specimen of the genusanob. “ Sir!" exclaim- 


ed the indignant ewell, “* who are you, and why do you 
call me acount?” “W hy, | saw you counting oysters 
last week, and I eupposed you were of royal blood.” 


Snob vamosed. 
a 





A Norfolk hen laid ninety-two egjre In aa many dars, 
She tried to become the author oj ninety-three, but 
Victor Hugo is still one abead. 

aia 
WHY DIGGEST THOU? 
“Old man! old man! for whom, dig'’st thou this 
rave ?” 
I asked as I walked along; 
For I saw in heart of New York streets 
A dark and busy throng. 


"Twas a strange, wild deed! but a wilder wish 
Of the parted soul, to lie 

"Midet the troubled numbers of living men 
Who would pass him idly by! 


So I aaid, “Old man, for whom dig'st thou this grave, 
In the heart of New York town?” 
And the deep-toned voice of the digger replied, 
“We're laying a gas-pipe down.” 
= ---- 





Yankcer are universally a/lowed to be unexcelled in 
asking questions, but uulte Trish ~ ay! with Yan- 
kee interrogation and the cup is full, <A girl of Irish 
descent, but raised in Vermont, was rebuked by the 
lady with whom she was wr. for her interminable 

ropensity to ask questions. osing the rebuke, the 
fady remarked, “* You beat the Jews to ask questions.” 
When, true to nature, the girl replied, ** Do the Jews 
ask mapy questions?” 


——— 


“ I 
** but three things to make me happy.” 
first 7” inquired a searcher after wisdom. “Tobacco,” 
was the reply. “‘What is the second?” “ Rum.” 
“Well, what is the third?” “Why,” said the phi- 
losopher, “a litle more rum.” 
invades 
In what vehicle did the man ride who was driven 
frantic? When a man revolves much in his mind, 
does it make him dizzy? If all- things are for the 
best, where do the rations for the second best come 
from? What is the exact width of a broad grin? 


require,” said a aage of the tribe of Penobscot, 
“ What ie the 








A writer, dwelling upon the inyportance of small 
things, says that he always takes note even of a etraw 
—especially if there’s a sherry-cobbiler at the enc of it. 








The lady whore peace of mind was broken Intends 
to have it repaired, 
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THE UNRULY WORLD. 


‘‘PXCOMMUNIGATE IT IF IT WILL NOT ACCEPT THE DOGMA OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY.” 


THE MORALS OF PAPAL 
INFALLIBILITY. 


Tue prevalence ‘of the most violent sect of 
the Roman Catholics in the councils of their 
Chureh, and the entoreing of the theory of papal 
infallibility by the sentence of excommunication, 
make it desirable for all heretics to know what 
must be their fate should the papacy recover its 
control of Middle kurope or be enabled to pun- 
ish those who fuil,to recognize its supremacy. 
‘The Pope is now the final judge of morals and 
faith to all the miltions of the human race who 
admit his authority, and the decisions and the 
acts of all the preceding popes have been ratified 
and adopted by the Roman Church as the results 
of the direct agency of inspiration. ‘This is the 
doctrine upon which Dr. MANNING insists, and 
which all his devont followers are compelled to 
accept. ‘The papacy, he asserts, has always been 
infallible. ‘There was no pope through all the 
long line of Roman bishops who has not been 
the proper guide of the human race in forming 
the characters of Christians. Protestants may 
lament and avow the many errors of their early 
teachers, philosoph¢rs may discern the follies of 
their predecessors, but the papacy is unchange- 
able, and all that ® has done in the past must 
be its guide for tke future. Whoever doubts 
this is pursued with such terrible maledictions 
as must necessarily affright the least timid Ro- 
manist; whoever carries out the doctrine to its 
extreme results is rewarded with the boundless 
bliss of paradise. .And it may be well to ex- 
amine, therefore, te what this extraordinary fa- 
naticism may lead, and what must be its effect 
upen the morals of;mankind. For this we turn 
to history. “There is no doubt as to what mor- 
als the popes have inculcated in the past both 
by precept and example, nor of their influence 
upon the manners ¢f their contemporaries. Nor 
does Dr. Manninco’ or his American associates 
desire apparently to escape from any of the most 
repulsive and fatal results that have flowed from 
the doctrine of infallibility. They admit them 
all with a smile, and entertain their theory with- 
out a deduction. 

The chief element in the moral system of the 
papacy has been its intense inhumanity. No 
temporal rulers or civil governments have ever 
devised such measures of fearful and wide-spread 
cruelty as have come from the diseased and 
disordered brains of the popes of Rome. The 
PLaNTAGENETS and’ Tupors were merciful, NERo 
and CALIGULA tolerant, compared with the au- 
thors of the Inquisition and the disciples of the 
Jesuits. The source of all modern progress and 
the slow elevation of men from barbarism has 
been the common desire to throw off the savage 
element of cruelty. . The offenses against human 
life and personal security are those against which 
all civilized governments struggle incessantly. 
It is to banish the very conception of murder that 
philanthropy labors, that knowledge is spread, 
and that all society toils onward toward a higher 
form of existence. } To drag it down again into 
the excesses of barbarism has beef the fatal aim 
of the infallible popes. Born amidst the malari- 
ous atmosphere of Kiome, of a decayed and blast- 
ed race; often the sport of guilty passions, the 
victims of undying remorse; shut out from all 
liberal knowledge hy a narrow education ; tem- 
poral rulers of a petty principality, whose neces- 
sities drove them into constant wars and cease- 
less chicanery and frand ; the sport of bad coun- 
selors and selfish followers, ignorant, puerile, 
passionate—there ig no class of men who would 
seem less likely to‘be able to teach a humane 
morality, there is rne that has so excited and 
kept alive the cruel passions of mankind. The 
present Pope is sernetimes thought to be an ex- 
ception to the general traits of his order. He 
whose feet Dr. Maxine and our American prel- 
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ates kiss so devoutly we might hope was at least 
free from the stain of blood. But it is not so. 
The reign of Pius IX., we are assured, was 
marked by a frightful severity that no temporal 
power ever equaled. In his small principality 
of about three millions of inhabitants, not much 
more than one-half the present population of 
New York, murder, rapine, bloodshed, imprison- 
ment, tyranny of every form and crimes of every 
grade, shocked the boldest heart and touched 
every conscience but that of monk or priest. I 
quote from the appeal of the people of Romagna 
to Pius IX. in the year 1857 :* *‘ Holy Father,” 
they cry, ‘‘in the year 1850 you accomplished 
your return to Rome, and re-established your gov- 
ernment by the aid of foreign arms; but what 
misfortunes were rained down upon your people! 
—rerhaps without your knowledge, but all in your 
name, Holy Father. Martial law was declared 
in all our cities, and shooting and blows became 
the lot of all ages and ranks. The prisons were 
full; a large army was fastened on the impover- 
ished people; innocent men were shot down with- 
out a cause and scarcely a trial; thousands of 
mothers wept for their sons in exile or dead by 
the hand of the executioner; the poor perish ; 
assassins and brigands plunder our cities and de- 
stroy our peace.” Such was the government of 
Pius LX. in 1857. Nor did it ever change. The 
Inquisition was revived, and men were thrown in 
prison for blaspheming the Virgin and the saints. 
Rome was a city of sorrow, where countless par- 
ents wept in secret over their dead children, and 
cowered before the rage of the papal court. ‘The 
Pope persisted in a vain attempt to defend his 
temporal rule. At Mentana the youth of Italy 
fell thickly before the French Chassepéts, and 
Lovis NapoLeon obeyed the mandate of his 
spiritual guide. It was only when Louis Na- 
POLEON fell that a hideous cruelty was banished 
from the Eternal City, and the papal government 
ceased to teach its lessons of barbarism and tyr- 
anny to the nations. : 
For a thousand years the predecessors of Pius 
IX. had inculcated the same principles and prac- 
tices. ° They had stirred up the evil passions of 
men to prey upon and waste each other. Yet 
Grecory VII., when he claimed a supremacy 
over all the civil powers, when he ventured to de- 
throne an emperor and fill Europe with civil dis- 
cord, began, no doubt, that career of bloodshed 
which has made Rome the chief obstacle in the 
path of rising refinement and humanity. She fill- 
ed the Vaudois valleys with horror, and flung old 
men, women, and children from the rocks. She 
stirred up the Crusades, and taught Europe that 
it was no sin to kill a heretic. Innocent III. 
drove France to the massacre of the Albigenses, 
and founded the Inquisition in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The fourteenth and the fifteenth were fill- 
ed with the madness and the crimes of the pa- 
palcourt. From Innocent III, to the Boraias 
the transition was appropriate. The fate of 
Huss and Jerome, the deeds of the Spanish In- 
quisition, the haughty bearing, the immoral lives, 
of the popes of Avignon and Rome, made honest 
men shudder in every land, and had prepared 
Europe for a general revolt against the reign of 
cruelty. The people were eager every where to 
rise from the barbarism and crime inculcated by 
the infallible popes; the popes were as resolute 
to suffer no one to escape alive from their toils. 
At last the Reformation came, and the two op- 
posing impulses in society were arrayed against 
each other in open day. In all Protestant lands 
the principle. of persecution was at first softened 
and then abandoned. In all papal lands the 
spirit of cruelty raged with new intensity. Spain 
was racked anew by the Inquisition, and convert- 
ed into a den of murderous madmen. Loyowa 
arose, and condensed the spirit of his barbarous 
* Italy in Transition, p. ive: 
Lab ito. ansition, p. 428, gives the appeal which 
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age and land into that famous company whose 
lurid track across the path of modern society is 
redolent of the memories of the auto-da-fe and 
the bull-fight, of the brigands and assassins of 
disordered Spain, and whose rigid tenets and 
overweening influence have at last subjected the 
Papal Church to the extreme doctrines of infalli- 
bility. Loyroxa at once—so his disciples boast 
—founded the Roman Inquisition, of which Prvs 
IX. is the living head. Under the rule of his 
predecessor, Pius V., in the sixteenth century, 
Rome rang with the cries of perishing martyrs, 
or caught their hymns of joy; and Loyowa, had 
he lived, would have heard with exultation the 
groans and dying plaints of the victims of the 
fearful institution he had founded. It was thus 
that Rome taught its lesson of cruelty. While 
England, Germany, and the North became com- 
paratively humane, Spain, Italy, and the South 
were filled with brigands, assassins, and inquisi- 
tors. Prus V. declared that an obstinate heretic 
was worse than the most hardened criminal, that 
not one should be spared, that they should be 
swept from the face of the earth;* and not a 
day passed at Rome but some one was hanged 
and quartered for his Sutheran faith.t Pius V. 
sanctioned and urged the assassination of Queen 
EvizaBetTH,t{ and the assassins of the age turned 
naturally for comfort and guidance to Rome. A 
universal horror filled the Northern capitals at the 
deeds that were done in the Southern lands, But 
they were surpassed by the signal crime which 
has made France and Paris conspicuous in the 
annals of cruelty. The massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew sprang naturally from the teaching 
and the example of Pius V. and Loyona. Pivs 
V. prompted and his successor applauded the 
fearful scene which has left its lasting trace upon 
the history of that unhappy land. Grecory 
XIII. lent his infallible sanction to the dreadful 
deed, and all Rome rang with joy over a crime 
which humanity trembles to recall. The Pope, 
indeed, only complained that not half enough 
Protestants had been massacred.§ The city of 
Rome was illuminated in honor of the deed; a 
jubilee was proclaimed ; a picture and a medal 
commemorate the Parisian horror; and a cen- 
tury later, when Louis XIV. drove the Hugue- 
nots from France with extravagant atrocities, 
another pope celebrated his piety and sanction- 
ed all his crimes, and once more repeated the 
lesson of cruelty to mankind. In the eighteenth 
century Rome was in a faint measure purified 
and reformed. The Jesuits were suppressed, 
and humane counsels seem to have reached the 
papal ear. In the nineteenth century the Jesu- 
its have been restored; the persecuting rage of 
Pivs V. and Innocent III. has been revived ; 
the Papal Church has become the harbinger of 
discord to the nations, and repeats its dreadful 
lesson of cruelty in Germany and New York. 
It is the Church of Prius V. and Innocent III. 
which now rises, horrible as antichrist, amidst the 
stormy sea of modern politics, and hopes to crush 
liberty and renew the ancient tyranny of the 
days of St. Bartholomew, the Inquisition, or the 
Crusades, to cover Italy with desolation, and 
place once more Pius IX. upon his blood-stained 
throne. 

Such is one kind of teaching which every be- 
liever in the doctrine of infallibility must accept. 
He must learn that human life is no longer sa- 
cred when compared with the interests of the Pa- 
pal Church. He must hold that assassination is 
lawful with Prius V., and the carnage of Men- 
tana or the horrors of Bologna a righteous thing 
with Pros IX. He adopts the morals of the 
Patagonian or the Modoc, and the past or pres- 
ent condition of Italy, Spain, Ireland, or France 
proves that this doctrine of infallibility produces 
every where its natural result, Wherever it pre- 
vails men sink back into savages, and within the 
element of cruelty is included all other vices and 
crimes. He who has lost the sentiment of hu- 
manity will pause before no other offense. Fraud, 
treachery, rage, cunning, are the usual traits of 
blind fanaticism. It was said of some of the 
most cruel of the inquisitors that they seemed 
the gentlest and most pleasing of men, yet that 
they struck their foe in secrecy, and surveyed 
his torture with a smile. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that infallibility seeks to silence the press, 
to crush knowledge, to hide its own acts in an 
impenetrable veil, to destroy all free government, 
to subject all civil powers, since it would substi- 
tute in the place of religion a horrible cruelty, 
and would guide the human race back to the 
decay and desolation of primeval barbarism. 

Had the band of fanatics who now rule the Ro- 
man Church remained only a school of theology, 
a religious sect, they would scarcely have deserved 
the notice of letters or of criticism. But they 
have risen at once into intense political activity. 
They have organized their Church into an im- 
mense political faction, resolute to control the 
elections of France, Germany, England, and 
America. To destroy the freedom of the press, 
general education, human liberty, the privileges 
of conscience, they now guide their vast host of 
voters to the polls, and would make use of uni- 
versal suffrage and free speech to eradicate the 
principles of liberty from whence they spring. 
Our papal bishops drive their people to the polls 
under threat of excommunication. French bish- 
ops fill France with discord. The German plot 
against German unity. They openly foster war. 
Prince Bismarck charges them with the guilt 
of KULLMANN’s attempt upon his life, and they 
can scarcely deny it. The papal lesson of un- 
dying cruelty has already borne its natural fruit, 
and in the future elections of Europe and Amer- 
ica must be determined the final struggle between 
a fierce fanaticism and the rise of humanity and 
a higher civilization. Eugene Lawrence. 

* Pius V. to CaTHeRine ; 
to Cuanes IX., March -_— naka 

+ Sc says the Capuchin a, Canta ii, 410, 

+ Correspondance de Philippe I1., ii. 185. 


§ Grreory w Cuax.es tocomplete the massacre. 
See Strypr, of Parker, iii, 197, 





SANTA CLAUS IS COMING. 
[See Illustration on Page 1064.) 


Fine wide the gates, old Father Time, 
And then ring out a Christmas chime ; 
Back with the bolts, unbar the door, 
For Santa Claus is here once more. 


Rouse up, old man! throw down your scythe ; 
Your aged limbs should be more lithe ; 

See how the fiery reindeers prance! 

Stand back! and let the steeds advance. 


Do what you will, they'll still pass through, 
And snort defiance back at you; 

But they will curb their fiery speed 

The wishes of a child to heed. 


See how they come! they will not wait 
To sue for entrance at the gate ; 

Make way, nor give them need to pause— 
Up! up! and welcome Santa Claus. 


Your senile form and icy breath, 

Your hour-glass and your scythe of death, 
He pushes fearlessly aside, 

To usher in the Christmas-tide. 


And while the silvery moon looks down 
In silence on the sleeping town, 

He plunges through the frosty air 

To reach the objects of his care. 


Unlock the bars, ring out the bells, 
Till every one the story tells, 

And spread the tidings far and near 
That Santa Claus again is here. 


Renew your youth, your strength employ, 
To spread the news of Christmas joy ; 
Old age must join in childhood’s mirth 
When Santa Claus revisits earth. 


In yonder city many an ear 

Is strained the Christmas chimes to hear ; 
Ring out the joyful tidings, then, 

That Santa Claus has come again. 


See where the sleeping city lies 
Beneath the dusky midnight skies ; 
Let every bell with joyous tongue 
Proclaim the news to old and young. 


Let Santa Claus his work begin ; 
With merry welcome ring him in ; 
Behold the loaded car of toys! 
Behold the wealth of Christmas joys! 


He cares not for your sneering frown, 
But from his airy height smiles down, 
And sees beyond your visage grim 
The little eyes that dream of him. 


Look up! your heavy brow above 
Behold the saint that children love! 
How innocent and sweet the joy 
Your weary hour-glass will destroy! 


Beneath your withered touch and cold 
The little hearts grow sad and old; 
With bitter words and sneering speech 
A painful lesson you will teach. 


But Santa Claus is king to-night; 

The air is bright with Christmas light ; 
He bids you ring, old Father Time, 
Once more a merry Christmas chime— 


A merry chime, whose joyous sound 
Shall echo through the air around. 

Ring out the angels’ song again 

Of ‘‘ peace on earth, good-will to men!” 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnor or “ TAKEN at THE Fioon,” “To tae Birren 
Enp,” “Srraneers anp Piverts,” “ AURORA 
Fioyv,” “Tux Lovers or ARDEN,” ETO, 


CHAPTER LIV. 
‘*,4 SOUL AS WHITE AS HEAVEN.” 


Two hours later Humphrey Clissold was at 
the gate of Penwyn Manor. The girl Elspeth 
admitted him. She had bound up her coarse 
black hair, which had been rough and wild as a 
mustang’s mane when he last saw her, and wore 
a neat stuff gown and a clean white muslin cap, 
instead of the picturesque half-gypsy costume 
she had worn on that former occasion. This at 
least was a concession to Mrs. Penwyn’s tastes, 
and argued that even Elspeth’s impish nature 
had been at last brought under Madge’s soften- 
ing influence. a 

** Any thing amiss with your grandmother ? 
asked Humphrey, surprised at not seeing that 
specimen of the Meg Merrilies tribe. 

** Yes, Sir, she’s very ill.” 

“ What is the matter with her?” 

‘¢ Bilious fever,” answered the girl, eurtly, and 
Humphrey on. He had no leisure now 
to concern himself about Rebecca Mason, though 
he had in no wise forgotten those curious facts 
which made her presence at Penwyn Manor a 
mystery. e 
- "There were more dead leaves drifting about 
than on his last visit, and the advance of au- 
tumn had made itself obvious in decay whica 
| all the industry of gardeners could not conceal, 
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The pine groves were strewn with fallen cones. 
The chestnuts were dropping their green balls ; 
the chrysanthemums and China-asters had a rag- 
ged look; the glory of the geranium tribe was 
over; and even those combinations of color which 
modern gardeners contrive from flowerless plants 
seemed to lose all glow “a _— the 
sky. To Humphrey’s mind, knowing 
a buen messenger of trouble, the Manor- 
ad a gloomy look. 
“— party a the Squire, and was usher- 
ed at once into the library, a large room which 
Churchill had — = — —_— — - 
by a lar; und-glass dome, and was lin 
pate beer ro calling with book-cases of ebonized 
wood, relieved with narrow lines of gold. In 
each of the four angles stood a pedestal of dark 
green serpentine, surmounted by a marble bust— 
Dante, Shakspeare, Voltaire, Goethe, the four 
great representatives of European literature. A 
noble room, filled with noblest books. Such a 
room as a man, having made for himself, would 
love as if it were a sentient thing. These books, 
looking down upon him on every side, were as 
the souls of the mighty dead. Here, shut in 
from the outer world, he could never be com- 
panionless, ; 

Churchill was seated at a table reading. He 
started up at Humphrey's entrance, and received 
him courteously, cordially even, so far as words 
may express cordiality, but with a sudden trou- 
bled look, which did not escape Humphrey, tran- 
sient as it was. 

“Glad to see you here again, Clissold ; but 
why didn’t you go straight to the ladies? You'll 
find them in the hall. Most of our friends have 
left us, so you'll be quite an acquisition this dull 
weather.” 

‘“ You are very good, but I regret to say that 
the business which brings me here to-day denies 
me the right to approach Mrs. Penwyn. I come 
as a harbinger of trouble.” 

Churchill’s face whitened to the lips, and his 
thin nervous hand fastened with a tight grip 
npon the edge of the table against which he 
stood, as if he could scarcely have held himself 
erect without that support. 

** How frightened he looks!” thought Humph- 
rey. ‘* Strange want of courage in a man of his 
type!” 

‘ ‘And pray what is the nature of your evil 
tidings ?” Churchill asked, recovering self-con- 
trol. His resolute nature speedily asserted it- 
self. A faint tinge of color came back to his 
sunken cheeks. His eyes lost their look of sud- 


- den horror, and assumed a hard, defiant expres- 


sion. 

“This property—the Penwyn estate—is very 
dear to you, I think ?” interrogated Humphrey. 

“‘It is as dear to me as a man’s birthright 
should naturally be to him, and it has been tlie 
happy home of my married life.” This with a 
touch of tenderness. In no moment of his ex- 
istence, however troubled, could he speak of 
Madge without tenderness, 

** Yet Penwyn can be hardly called vour birth- 
right, since you inherit it by an accident,” said 
Humphrey, nervously anxious to take the edge 
off his unpleasant communication. 

‘*What is the drift of these remarks, Mr. 
Clissold? They seem to me most purposeless, 
and, pardon me if I add,somewhat impertinent.” 

** Mr. Penwyn, I am here to inform you that 
there is a member of your family in existence 
who possesses a prior claim to this estate.” 

** You are dreaming, Sir, or you are deceived 
by some impostor. I and my child are the sole 
representatives of the Penwyn family.” 

«There are secrets in every family, Mr. Pen- 
wyn. There has been a secret in your family, 
religiously kept for more than twenty years, but 
lately brought to light, in some part by my 

ney.” 

“* What, Sir, you have come into this house as 
a spy while you have been secretly assailing my 
position as inheritor of my cousin's estate ?” 

“*T have not entered your house since I made 
the discovery I am here to inform you of.” 

**Your discovery has come about with mar- 
velous rapidity, then, for it is not long since you 
were my guest,” 

‘* My discovery has been arrived at quickly.” 

“* Pray acquaint me with the nature of this 
mare’s-nest.” 

“*T have to inform you shat your uncle, George 
Penwyn, before leaving England for the last 
time, privately married the daughter of his fa- 
ther’s tenant, Michael ‘\ revanard, of Borcel End.” 

Churchill Penwyn laughed contemptuously. 

“I congratulate you upon having hit upon 
about the most improbable story I ever heard 
of,” he said. ‘*My uncle, George Penwyn, 
married to old Trevanard’s daughter, and no- 
body upon earth avare of the fact till you, a 
Stranger, unearthed it? A likely story, Mr. 
Clissold !” ‘ 

‘Likely or unlikely, it is true, and I have 
sufficient evidence to prove it, or I should not 
have broached the subject to you. I have in my 
possession a certified copy of the entry in the 
marriage register at St. John’s Church, Did- 
mouth, Devonshire, and five letters in your un- 
cle’s hand, acknowledging Muriel Trevanard as 
his wife ; also a sealed letter from the sume, 
committing her to the care of the late Mr. Tom- 
lin, solicitor, of Seacomb, in the event of her 
needing that gentleman's protection during her 
nusband’s absence. Nor do I rely upon docu- 
mentary evidence alone. The vicar of Did- 
mouth, who married your uncle to Miss Treva- 
nard, is still alive; and the principal witness of 
the marriage, Muriel’s friend and confidante, is 
ready to support the claim of Muriel’s daughter, 
should you force her to appeal to the law, instead 
of seeing, as I hope you will see, the advisability 
of an equitable compromise. Miss Penwyn has 
no desire to exact her legal rights. She has em- 
powered me to suggest a fair and honorable al- 
ternative,” 








Humphrey proceeded to give a brief outline 
of Justina’s case, and to suggest his own idea 
of an equitable settlement. 

Charehill sat with folded arms, and gloomy 
face bent downward, listening. ‘This story of 
Humphrey Clissold’s seemed to him, so far, hard- 
ly worth serious thought. It was so wildly im- 
probable, so like the dream of a fevered brain, 
that any claimant should come forward to dis- 
pute his hold of wealth and station. Yet he told 
himself that this Clissold was no fool, and would 
hardly talk of documentary evidence which he 
was unprepared to produce. On the other hand, 
this Clissold might be a villain, and the whole 
business a conspiracy. 

‘* Let me see your copy of the register, Sir,” 
Churchill said, authoritatively. 

Humphrey took a paper from his breast pock- 
et and laid it on Mr. Penwyn's desk. Yes. It 
was formal enough. 

** George Penwyn, gentleman, of Penwyn Man- 
or, to Muriel ‘Trevanard, daughter of Michael 
Trevanard, farmer, of Borcel End. The wit- 
nesses, Maria Barlow, spinster, school-mistress, 
of Seacomb, and James Pope, clerk, Didmouth.” 
If this were a genuine copy of an existing entry, 
there would be no doubt as to the fact of George 
Penwyn’s marriage. 

Both gentlemen were too much engrossed at 
this moment—Churchill pondering the signifi- 
cance of the document in his hand, Humphrey 
watching his countenance as he meditated—to 
be aware of the opening of a door near the fire- 
place, a door which fitted into the book-case, and 
was masked with dummy books. ‘This door was 
gently opened, a woman’s face looked in for an 
instant, and was quickly withdrawn. But the 
door, although apparently closed, was not shut 
again, 

** And you pretend that there was issue to this 
marriage ?” said Churchill. 

**The lady whose claim I am here to assert 
is the daughter of Mr. George Penwyn by that 
marriage.” 

** And pray where has this young lady been 
hiding herself all her life, and how is it that she 
has suffered her rights to be in abeyance all this 
time ?” 

“She was brought up in ignorance of her par- 
entage.” 

**Qh! I understand,” cried Churchill, scorn- 
fully. ‘*Some Miss Jones or Smith who has 
taken it into her wise young head—inspired 
doubtless by some astute friend—that she may 
as well prove herself a Penwyn if she can. And 
you come to me with this liberal offer of a com- 
promise, to take half my estate in the most off- 
hand way. Upon my word, Mr. Clissold, you 
and this scheme of yours are a little too absurd. 
I can’t even allow myself to be angry with you. 
‘That would be taking the thing too seriously.” 

** Remember, Mr. Penwyn, if I leave this house 
without arriving at some kind of understanding 
with you, I shall place the matter in the hands of 
my lawyers without delay, and the law must take 
its course. However protracted or costly the 
process by which Miss Penwyn may obtain her 
rights, I have no doubt as to the ultimate issue. 
She would have been contented with half your 
fortune. The law, if it give her any thing, will 
give her all.” 

**So be it. I will fight her to the bitter end. 
First and foremost, this marriage,” bringing 
down his clinched fist upon the paper, and with 
an evil upward look at Humphrey, ‘‘is no mar- 
riage!” 

** What do you mean ?” 

** A marriage with a person of unsound mind 
is no marriage; it is void in law. There is 
Blackstone to refer to if you doubt me,” point- 
ing to a set of volumes in dark brown Russia. 
** Now Mariel, the daughter of Michael Treva- 
nard, has been deranged for the last twenty 
years. It is a notorious fact to every body in 
the neighborhood.” 

** When that marriage took place, and for a 
year after the marriage, Muriel was as sane as 
you or I. Her brain was turned by the shock 
she experienced upon being informed suddenly 
of her husband's awful death. I can bring for- 
ward sufficient witnesses to prove the state of her 
mind up to that time.” 

“And you are prepared to prove that this 
young woman—this waif and stray, brought up 
without the knowledge of her name or parentage 
—is the legitimate daughter of my uncle, George 
Penwyn, and Muriel his wife! Go your ways, 
Mr. Clissold, and make the best use of your evi- 
dence, documentary or otherwise. I will stand 
by my rights against you, and would stand by 
them against a stronger cause than yours.” 

He touched a spring bell which stood on 
his desk —a summons answered with extreme 
promptitude. 

“The door,” said the Squire, resuming his 
book without so much as a parting glance at his 
visitor, 

Humphrey was conducted to the porch, and 
left the house without having seen Mrs. Penwyn 
or her sister. He was bitterly disappointed by 
the result of his morning's work, which had 
proved compromise impossible, and left no course 
open to him save the ietter of the law. 

7 *~ * * * * 

Searcely had the library «oor closed on 
Humphrey Clissold when the other door, which 
had been left ajar during the latter part of the 
interview, was quietly opened, and Madge Pen- 
wyn stole to her liushand’s side, and knelt down 
by him and wound her arms round his neck. 
He had been sitting with his face buried in his 
hands, trying to think out his position, when he 
found her arms about him, his head drawn gen- 
tly against her shoulder. 

** Dearest, I have heard all,” she said, quietly. 

**You heard, Madge?” he exclaimed, with a 
startled look. ‘* Well, my love, it matters very 


little. It is all the merest folly. There is no 
possibility of what this man threatens.” 








“*Churchill—husband—my beloved,” she be- 
gan, with deepest feeling. ** You do not mean 
to oppose this claim ?” 

**'To the death.” 

__** What? Surely you will accept the trath— 
if it is the trath—and surrender fortune and es- 
tate, Oh! welcome change of fortune, love, that 
brings some measure of atonement. I have 
never told you how hateful, how horrible, all our 
wealth and luxury have been to me since I have 
known—” 

**Hush, Madge! You know so much that 
you should know enough to be wise. Do you 
think I am going to surrender these things? Do 
you think I am the kind of man to sit down 
tamely and let a rogue hatch a conspiracy to 
rob me of wealth and status? ‘They have cost 
me too dear.” 

“*'They have cost you so dear that you can 
never have joy or peace with them, Churchill. 
God shows us this way of getting rid of our bur- 
den. If you have any hope of mercy, any de- 
sire to be forgiven, resign this fortune. It is the 
price of iniquity. You can know no true re- 
pentance while you retain it. If I had seen any 
way of your surrendering this estate before now 
without exciting suspicion of the dreadful truth, 
I should have urged the sacrifice upon vou. I 
urge it now with all the strength of my love.” 

**It is useless, Madge. I could not go back 
to poverty, laborious days and nights, the strug- 
gle for daily bread. 1 could not lead that kind 
of life again.” 

“Not with me, Churchill? We could go 
away to the other end of the world—to Aus- 
tralia, where life is simpler and easier than in 
England. We could know peace again; for you 
might dare to hope, if your sacrifice were freely 
made, that God had accepted it as an atone- 
ment.” 

**Can IT atone to the dead? Will James Pen- 
wyn, in his untimely grave, be any better off be- 
cause some impostor riots in the wealth that 
ought to have been his? A left-handed atone- 
ment that!” 

** But if you find that this girl is no impos- 
tor?” 

“*The lawyers will have to decide that. If 
she can establish her right, you and I and our 
boy will have to say good-by to Penwyn.” 

** Happy loss if it lighten the burden of your 
sin! Do you think that I shall be sorry to leave 
this place, Churchill? I have never known peace 
here since—” 

She threw herself upon his breast with a shud- 
dering sigh. 

** Madge, my dearest, my angel of love and 
compassion, be content to abide the issue of 
events. Leave all to me.” 

**No, Churchill,” she answered, raising her 
head and looking at him with grave and earnest 
eyes, “‘I am not content. You know that since 
that bitter day I have left you in peace. I have 
not wearied you with my tears. I have suffered 
in secret, and have made it the chief duty of my 
life to lighten your burden so far as in me lay. 
But I can be content no longer. The wealth 
that has weighed upon my soul can now be given 
up with honor, The world can find no subject 
for slander in your quiet surrender of an estate 
for which a new claimant has arisen. Anc we 
can begin life afresh together, love, your soul pu- 
rified by sacrifice, your conscience lightened, your 
peace made with God. We can begin life anew 
in some distant land, humbly, toilfully; so far 
away from all past cares that your wrong-doing 
may seem no more than the memory of an evil 
dream, and all the future open for manifold good 
deeds that shall weigh against that one dreadful 
sin.” 

She seemed like an angel pleading with him 
for the salvation of his soul, yet he resisted her. 

‘It is useless, Madge. You do not know 
what you are talking about. I could not live a 
life of obscurity. It would be moral suicide.” 

** Will you choose between me and fortune, 
Churchill ?” 

** What do you mean?” 

** That unless you give up this estate you must 
give up me. I will live here no longer, share 
your ill-gotten wealth no longer!” 

“Think of your boy.” 

**T do think of him. God forbid that my son 
should ever inherit Penwyn! There is the curse 
of blood upon every rood of land. Let it pass 
into other hands—guiltless hands !” 

**Give me time to think, Madge; you bewil- 
der me by this sudden attack.” 

*¢'Think as long as you like, dearest, only de- 
cide rightly at last.” And with one long kiss 
upon his pale forehead, she left him. 

Once alone, he set himself to think out his 
position, to face this new aspect of things. 

Could this alleged heiress, impostor or not, rob 
him of his estate? Was it possible for George 
Penwyn’s marriage and the identity of George 
Penwyn’s child to be proved in a court of law— 
proved so indisputably as to dislodge him from 
his position as possessor of the estate ? 

** No,” he told himself; ‘* the strength will be 
all on my side. The law does not encourage 
claimants of this stamp. If it did, no man’s es- 
tate would be secure, no real property would be 
worth ten years’ purchase.” 

He had taken a high tone with Humphrey 
Clissold, had affected to regard the whole mat- 
ter as an absurdity, but now, face to face with 
the facts that had been put before him, he felt 
that the question was serious, and that he could 
not be too prompt in action. 

He looked at a railway time-table, and found 
that he would have just time enough to catch 
the next up train from Seacomb—a slowish train, 
not reaching London till late in the evening. 

**{ will go up to town and see Pergament,” 
he said to himself, as he touched the bell. 

**Tell them to bring round the dog-cart at 
once, I shall wan: Hunter.” 

‘* Any particular horse, Sir?” 





** Yes, Wallace.” 

Wallace was the fastest horse in the stable, 
always excepting the Squire's favorite, Tarpan, 
which had never been degraded by harness. 

While the dog-cart was being got ready, 
Churchill wrote two lines to his wife: 


‘*My Dearest,—I am going to London to 
inquire into this business. Be calm, be brave, 
as befits my noble wife. Your own till death, 

“oz” 


This brief note addressed and sealed, the 
Squire went up stairs to his dressing-room, 
crammed a few things into his traveling-bag, 
and went down to the porch with the bag in his 
hand just as the dog-cart drove up—Wallace, 
a big deep-chested bay, in admirable condition, 
fresh and eager for the start, the groom breath- 
less, having dressed himself against time. 

Churchill took the reins, and the light vehicle 
was soon spinning along that well-made road 
with which the Squire of Penwyn had improved 
his property, Less than an hour, and Mr. Pen- 
wyn was seated in a railway carriage on his way 
to London. 

He was at Mr. Pergament’s office early next 
morning ; indeed, more than half an hour before 
the arrival of that gentleman, who came in at 
ten o'clock, fresh and sleek of aspect, with a late 
tea-rose bud in the button-hole of his glossy blue 
coat, 

Great was the solicitor’s astonishment at be- 
holding Churchill. 

**My dear Mr. Penwyn, this is a surprise. 
One does not expect to see a man of your stand- 
ing in town in the dead season. Indeed, even 
I, a humble working bee in the great hive, have 
been thinking of getting as far as Aix-les-Bains 
or Spa. But you are not looking well. You 
look care-worn, fagged.” 

**T have reason to look so,” answered Church- 
ill; and then explained the motive of his journey. 

He told Mr. Pergament all that Clissold had 
told him, without reserve, with a wonderful pre- 
cision and clearness. ‘The lawyer listened in- 
tently, and with gravest concern. ; 

But before he said a word in reply Mr. Perga- 
ment unlocked a tin case inscribed ** Penwyn 
Estate,” took out a document, and read it from 
the first line to the last. 

** What is that?” asked Churchill. 

‘* A copy of your grandfather's will.. I want 
to be quite sure how you stand as regards this 
claimant.” ‘ 

** Well?” 

**T am sorry to say that the will is dead’ 
against you. If this person can be proved to be 
the daughter of George Penwyn, she would take 
the estate under your grandfather's will. There 
is no doubt of that.” 

** But how is she to prove her identity with 
the child said to be born at Borcel End, and 
whose birth was made such a secret ?” 

‘“* Difficult, perhaps; but if she has been in 
the charge of the same people all her life, and 
those people are credible witnesses—” 

**Credible witnesses!” cried Churchill, con- 
temptuously, ‘* The man who has brought up 
this girl belongs to the dregs of society, and if 
by a little hard swearing he can foist this stray 
adoption of his upon society as the rightful own- 
er of the Penwyn estate, do you suppose he will 
shrink from a little more or less perjury? Cred- 
ible witnesses! No man’s property in the land 
is secure if claimants such as this can arise ‘ to 
push us from our stools.’” 

**This Mr. Clissold is a gentleman and a man 
of good family, is he not ?” 

** He belongs to decent people, I believe, but 
that is no reason why he should not be an adven- 
turer. There are plenty of well-born adven- 
turers in the world.” 

““No doubt, no doubt,” replied Mr. Perga- 
ment, blandly. In his private capacity, as a 
Christian and # gentleman, he was benevolently 
sympathetic ; but the idea of a contested estate 
was not altogether unpleasing to his professional 
mind. 

** Who are Mr. Clissold’s lawyers ?” 

Churchill named them. 

‘* A highly respectable firm—old established 
—in every way reputable. I do not think they 
would take up a speculative case.” 

**I do not feel sure that they will take up this 
case, though Mr. Clissold appeared to think so,” 
answered Churchill. ‘* However, your business 
is to be prepared. Remember, I shall fight this 
to the bitter end. Let them prove the marriage 
if they can. It will be for our side to deny that 
there was ever any issue of that marriage.” 

‘*Humph,” mused the lawyer. ‘*'There, as- 
suredly, lies the weakness of their case. Yes, 
we will fight, Mr. Penwyn. Pray keep ‘ame 
mind easy. I will get counsel's opinion without 
delay if you desire it, and I suppose, in a case so 
nearly affecting your interests, you would prefer 
an unprejudiced opinion to being your own ad- 
viser. The best men shall be secured for our 
side.” 

‘* Which do you call the best men ?” 

Mr. Pergament named three of the most illus- 
trions lights of the equity bar. 

‘*Very good men in their way, no doubt,” 
said Churchill, ** but I would rather have Shine- 
barr, Shandrish, and—say, M‘Stinger.” 

Mr. Pergament looked horrified. 

‘* My dear Sir, clever men, but unscrupulous 
—notoriously unscrupulous.” 

‘* My dear Pergament, when a gang of swin- 
dlers hatch a conspiracy to deprive me of house 
and home, I don’t want my rights defended by 
scrupulous men.” 

“ But, really, Shandrish—a man I never gave 
a brief to in my life!” remonstrated the solicitor, 

“What does that signify? It is my battle 
we have to fight, and you must let me chose my 
_weapons,” 
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By WILL CARLETON, Author of “Farm BALLabs.” 


“Tha’rt welcome, little bonny brid, 
But shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha’ did: 
Teimes are bad.” 
—Old English Ballad. 


Hoor! ye little rascal! ye come it on me this way, 

| Crowdin’ yerself amongst us this blusterin’ winter’s day, 

, Knowin’ that we already have three of ye, an’ seven, 

i An’ tryin’ to make yerself out a Christmas present o’ Heaven ? 


Ten of ye have we now, Sir, for this world to abuse ; 

An’ Bobbie he have no waistcoat, an’ Nellie she have no shoes, 
An’ Sammie he have no shirt, Sir (I tell it to his shame), 

An’ the one that was just before ye we ain’t had time to name! 


An’ all o’ the banks be smashin’, an’ on us poor folk fall ; 

An’ Boss he whittles the wages when work’s to be had at all ; 
An’ Tom he have cut his foot off, an’ lies in a woful plight, 
An’ all of us wonders at mornin’ as what we shall eat at night ; 


An’ but for your father an’ Sandy a-findin’ somewhat to do, 
An’ but for the preacher’s woman, who often helps us through, 
An’ but for your poor dear mother a-doin’ twice her part, 
Ye'd ’a seen us all in heaven afore ye was ready to start! 


An’ now ye have come, ye rascal! so healthy an’ fat an’ sound, 
A-weighin’, I'll wager a dollar, the full of a dozen pound! 
With yer mother’s eyes a-flashin’, yer father’s flesh an’ build, 
An’ a good big mouth an’ stomach all ready for to be filled! 


No, no! don’t cry, my baby! hush up, my pretty one! 
Don’t get my chaff in yer eye, boy—I only was just in fun. 
Ye’ll like us when ye know us, although we’re cur’us folks ; 
But we don’t get much victual, an’ half our livin’ is jokes! 


Why, boy, did ye take me in earnest? come, sit upon my knee ; 
I'll tell ye a secret, youngster—I’ll name ye after me. 

Ye shall have all yer brothers an’ sisters with ye to play, 

An’ ye shall have yer carriage, an’ ride out every day! 


Why, boy, do ye think ye’ll suffer? I’m gettin’ a trifle old, 

But it ll be many years yet before I lose my hold ; 

An’ if I should fall on the road, boy, still, them’s yer brothers, there, 
An’ not a rogue of ’em ever would see ye harmed a hair! 


Say! when ye come from heaven, my little namesake dear, 

Did ye see, ’mongst the little girls there, a face like this one here? 
That was yer little sister—she died a year ago, 

An’ all of us cried like babies when they laid her under the snow! 


Hang it! if all the rich men I ever see or knew 
Came here with all their traps, boy, an’ offered ’em for you, 
I’d show ’em to the door, Sir, so quick they’d think it odd, 
Before I’d sell to another my Christmas gift from God ! 
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KING KALAKAUA. 


Kine Davip Katagava, who is now on a 
visit to this country, was but recently elected to 
the throne of the little kingdom of the Sandwich 
Islands. It is his intention to travel quite ex- 
tensively, and after visiting the most prominent 
places of interest in the United States, he will go 
to Europe. The young king is a man of good 
education and vigorous will, and is determined 
to preserve the independence of the islands over 
which he rules, In this matter he is supported 
by the patriotic intelligence of the whole people. 
Although well disposed toward Americans, Ka- 
LAKAUCA was strongly opposed to the proposed 
cession of Pearl Harbor to this country for use 
as a naval station, as he is unwilling to alien- 
ate any portion of his small but prosperous do- 
minion. The king is thirty-eight years of age. 
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THE LATE HON. EZRA COURNELL.——([Sez Eprrouiat on Pace 1063.) 


In 1863 he married the daughter of a Hawaiian 
chief. 

For a full, accurate, and most entertaining ac- 
count of the interesting archipelago over which 
KALAKAUA reigns the reader is referred to Mr. 
Cuanrtes Norpuorr’s recent work on Northern 
California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands, 
published by Harrver & Brotuers. The au- 
thor traveled through every part of the islands, 
observing with a keen and appreciative eye all 
that is interesting and characteristic in the scen- 
ery and in the life, habits, and customs of the 
people. Besides all the information which a 
traveler would need respecting the present con- 
dition of affairs in the islands, the work contains 
much that is valuable concerning the Hawaiians 
as they were at the time they were first brought 
to the notice of the civilized world, and their 
progress from barbarism and idolatry toward en- 
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KING KALAKAUA. 


lightenment and Christianity. It is written in a 
fresh and vigorous style, and is as fascinating as 
a novel. 


————————==== 





THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

FuLv accounts of the preparations, in which 
all civilized nations joined, for observing at va- 
rious and remote stations this interesting astro- 
nomical event have already been given in the sci- 
entific department of Harper's Weekly, and it 
remains only to record such results as have 
reached us. Thanks to the close communica- 
tion with almost every part of the world afforded 
by the electric telegraph, the citizens of New 
York on the very morning succeeding the transit 
read at their breakfast-tables reports of observa- 
tions taken at the most remote stations, from 


which mail reports will not reach us for weeks | 











THE TRANSIT OF VENUS—COAST OF KERGUELEN ISLAND. 





and months to come—from Wladiwostok, in Si- 
beria, Nagasaki, in Japan, from different stations 
in India, and from Cairo, Suez, and Thebes. Em- 
ERSON will Lave to revise the lines in which he 
avers that 
“The thought-outspeeding telegraph 
Bears nothing on its beam ;” 

and Ruskin, in view of this great achievement, 
ought to retract his hasty dictum that all that 
the telegraph had accomplished was to ‘‘ make 
the world smaller.” 

From the full and clear speeial dispatches to the 
New York Herald, to which the London Times 
makes a handsome acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness, we learn that at nearly all the stations satis- 
factory observations were made. At Wladiwostok 
the sky was partially obscured by clouds in the 
earlier part ot the day, but the atmosphere elear- 
ed so as to enable the astronomers to make their 
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observations and secure a large number of excel- 
lent photographs. The same difficulties were 
partially experienced at Nagasaki, but here the 
astronomers were favored by a longer exemption 
from clouds and haze, and were able to make 
their observations with great success. At this 
station about sixty excellent photographs were 
tuken of the transit during various stages of its 
progress. ‘The English astronomers in Egypt 
made very successful observations. Their pho- 
tographers stationed at Thebes secured a large 
number of photographs of the transit, and the 
arent track of the planet as seen from that 
place is therefore beyond the hazard of mistake. 
At Telieran, Persia, the transit was witnessed by 
Européan astronomers, whose labors were gener- 
] cessful. ‘The weather was clear and fa- 
vorable during the greater portion of the time 
upifd by the planet in making its transit, 
Telegrams received at the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, England, from India, announced 
tliat tke astronomers in that country observed 
the transit with a success surpassing their ex- 
pectations. While the planet appeared, project- 
ed on the sun's disk, the photographers took up- 
| Sf one hundred negatives of its position 
The details of the micrometric meas- 
emefits and the determination of the instants 
f the four contacts of Venus with the sun’s 
edges had not yet been received, but there was 
every teason to hope that they have been ascer- 
tained with precision. Intelligence has also been 
receivad of successful observations at various 
pe 
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ints in China, and at Adelaide and Melbourne. 
Dispatches from the American astronomers at 
Hobart-Town, Tasmania, state that their obser- 
vations were partially successful, the atmosphere 
being*cloudy and confused. ‘The observers on 
other ‘portions of the island had better success. 
We also learn that the observations failed in 
Omsk, Orenburg, Kasan, Uralsk, Astrakhan, 
Kert \, and Tiflis. 

In “onnection with these reports we give on 
page 1073 an interesting view of the southern 
coast-of Kerguelen Island, where a party of 
American astronomers was stationed. Kergue- 
len, sometimes called the Island of Desolation, 
lies im the Indian Ocean, its most southern point, 


* 


Cape "St. George, being in latitude 49° 54’ S. 


It is * gloomy, sterile island. The only vegeta- 
tion moss, and it has no human inhabitants. 
The foliowing letter, addressed to a scientific 
gentleman in Washington by Dr. J. H. Kipper, 
f the United States navy, and surgeon and nat- 
uralist to the American astronomers on this des- 
olute island, contains many facts of much inter- 
nds 
S. S. Swatara, Kenorveren Istanp, September 11, 1874. 
AR Ste,--We arrived at Three-island Harbor, 


» seven miles from this, on the evening of Sep- 
tembe® T, and steamed up to this place on the morn- 
ing of the 9th. Already a pretty comfortable hut has 
been roofed in, and three tents erected for tempo- 
“ielter, on the side of a steep hill overlooking the 
iy, #id to-morrow the ship will probably leave us to 
our s*X months’ camping party. The chionis is very 
plentiful, and so tame that one has been caught by 
hands I notice, by-the-way, a naked spot on the 
shouider of the wing, almost « spur in some speci- 
mens, and used as a weapon by the males. There are 
also 8 species of grecn-winged teal, less brightly color- 
ed than our own, many species of gull, a very pretty 
lavender-colored tern with coral-red feet and bill, the 
sooty albatross (and, the whalers say, the white, D. ex- 
ulans, also), jackass penguins, several varieties of 
fishing ducks, innumerable minute crustaceans — 
the sea-weed, and a greater variety of plants than 

had expected from Dr. Hooxer’s descriptions. The 
halers say that there is also a sort of burrowing rat, 


which I have not seen, but which I suppose to be a 
sort of lemming (if not imported), and quite a variety 
of insects. I have only captured one small curculio, 
but have been very hard at work these two days in 
setting up tent# and moving onr stores, so as to have 
no tine for any regular excursions. Some fossils have 


been feund by those ]css busily occupied, among oth- 
clams of which I told you, quite unlike any 
»w found on the isiand. There is, however, an edible 
issel, similar to that cultivated in France, and the 
I have already tasted 
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1 at beginning to nest. 

P 1 gg omelet, and find it far from unpalatable. 
have given all the alcohol, cans, bird tins, etc., that I 
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ould safely agers to Mesars. Russevi, Soott, and MIii- 

x, of the New Zealand, Chatham Island, and Mel- 
varties, and they have undertaken to make as 
large collections as they could, and return the speci- 
mens to be forwarded to Washington. Mr. Russe.. 
in particular takes great interest in the subject, and 
as his opportunities will be the best of any, I have giv- 
ep him a pretty good outfit. The Crozet station had 
to be abandoned, as you will have learned, on account 
of ita inacceasibility. 

To-day I got sight, for the first time, of the dredges, 
the mistake about which has given me no small un- 
They were received during my absence, and 
stowed in the very centre of a huge pile of house lum- 
ber on the deck between the fore and main masts. I 
shall take several ashore, give one or two to each par- 
ty, and pack the rest to be returned. This station 
promises well, so far as I can judge from a cursory sur- 
vey of about two hours, and I shall have plenty of time 
at my disposal to work the field. I write under the 
lisavantage of great fatigue, after a very hard day's 
work, and can not say the half that I should like. 
I have a few bottles of sporadic specimens, and about 
a dozen slides, picked up in various parts. 

With beat wishes, I remain, respectfully and sincere- 
} J. i. Kipper. 
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ARTISTIC WATCHES. 
Neanty four centuries have now elapsed since the 
ation of watches. It is a curious and not a very 
creditable fact, that the strictly artistic element was 
mote conspicuous during the first fifty years of the 
history of this invaluable invention than it has been 
during the last half century. From 1500 to 1540, be- 
fore the adoption of the fusee, watches were treated 
by the makers as essentially ornamental objects. We 
have them of that period in all forms—octagonal, 
round, oval, cruciform—some times wrought into a 
conchoidal beauty, as 

“The fish ont-builds her shell, 

Painting with morn each annual cell.” 


inv 


Not a few have come down to us, sadly significant 
ente moris, in the likeness of enameled skulls. 
One, quaintly beautiful, in the form of a golden acorn, 
discharges a diminutive wheel-lock pistol at a given 
hour. The pendulum-spring was not invented until 
1675; yet, long before that time, all watches had be- 
come round, There are exceptions, to be sure, as in 
the case of an octagonal crystal-cased watch, with a 
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recumbent nymph holding an hour-glass, made by 
Edward East, who also made the silver bedside clock 
given by Charles IL. on the last morning, when clocks 
or watches could be of no use to him, to his faithful 
attendant, William Herbert. Yet, even then, it was 
deemed only fit to emboss, enamel, chisel, or engrave 
the cases of these little monitors with designs full of 
beauty and of meaning. The French and German 
watches of the Eighteenth Century are now attaining 
an extraordinary value for the charm of the miniatures, 
the designs, the raised work with which they are en- 
riched. From 1790 to 1860 the reign of commonplace 
was hardly suspended, here and there, by the deter- 
mined tastes of some rich amateur like the great Duke 
of Wellington, or the fancy of some great artist like 
Breguet. A new epoch has now set in, and it is with 
pleasure that Mesers. Starr & Marovs, 22 John Street 
(up stairs), invite the particular attention of purchasers 
of taste and refinement to their peculiar and carefully 
selected collection of watches, each of which, from the 
least to the most expensive, has been designed by 
artists of original ability, and each of which will be 
found to combine grace, suggestive fancy, and the 
indefinable charm of thoughtful ornament, with in- 
trinsic value in the materials, and absolute perfection 
(according to the standard of each specimen), in the 
workmanship.—[Com. } 





** Sar, Pa, do you know what I want for my 
Christmas? I want a pair of Peck & SyypeEr’s 
‘ American Club Skates;’ they are advertised in 
Harper's. Tommy Jones has a pair, and he says 
they are the best in the world. They send them 
by mail, postage paid.”"—[ Com. } 





A Lona Journery.—“It is well worth a journey of 380 
miles to have teeth drawn as it is done at Dr. Co.ron’s, 
in the Cooper Institute.” So wrote a patient from Os- 
wego, N. ¥.—[Com.]} 





A Paprr ror Youne Peorie.—The Youth's Compan- 
ion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and enter- 
ow sheets in the country, and in breadth of miscel- 

aneous reading, has no superior.—(Com.) 
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WATCHES. 


TIFFANY & C0, 


Union Square, N. Y., 


Having completed their factory at Place Cor- 

navin, Geneva, Switzerland, are now receiving 

full lines of Watches of their own manufacture. 
In addition to their Stem-windins Standard 

Watch for gentlemen, they offer a full assortment 

of complicated Watches. 

CHRONOGRAPHS marking fifth seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHGHS with split seconds, 

CHRONOGRAPHS with split and inde- 
pendent seconds, 

REPEATERS striking hours and 5 minutes, 

REPEATERS striking hours and minutes, 

SELF-ACTING REPEATERS striking 
hours and quarters, 

CALENDAR WATCHES showing day of 
the week, month, and changes of the moon. 
Their Watches for Ladies are of the same 

system as their standard Watch, are thoroughly 

adjusted to temperature and position, are stron- 
ger, and of much higher grade and finish than 
any before offered for ladies’ use. 
Silver Watches for Boys, fine movements, in 
very desirable sizes, both stem and key winders. 
All inquiries by mail will receive prompt and 
comprehensive replies. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
iu stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


BABIES. 


All articles for young children. Ask to see the new 
shirred Velvet Bonnet. 
EDWARD A. MORRISON 
698 BROADWAY and 13 E. 19th St. 


KALDENBERG’S 
Meerschaums. 


The largest variety of PIPES, CI- 

GAR-HOLDERS, AMBER JEWEL- 

RY, BEADS, Watkixe-Canzs, &c. 

suitable for Holiday Presents, at my three stores, 854 
BROADWAY, between 13th and 14th Sts., 4 & 6 JOHN 
St., and Cor. JOHN & NASSAU. Send for Price-lists, &c. 




















STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


MAKERS OF 


The Finest Confections and Chocolate 


In the United States. 


Put up in $1 00, $2 00, $3 00, $4 00, and $5 00 Boxes 
FOR CHOICE HOLIDAY GIFTS, 
8. W. Cor. Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





300 Pianos ind 


ments, or fur rent, in City or Coun 

Hard Times ani the HOLIDAYS, teous Aone 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, than 
ever before offered in New York. A ents wanted 
to sell Waters’ New Scale Pianos, ont Concerto Organs 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great in- 
ducements to the Trade, A large discount to 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Lodges, Schools, &e. 
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PECK & SNYDER’S “American Club Skate” 


Is the only perfect Self-Fastening Skate that adjusts without Heel-Plates, Straps, or K 
length of shoe worn and the grade you want. No. 1, Blued, 
Samples by E 
Address PECK & SNY 


No, 3, Nickel-Plated, $9 00. 
PRIOr. 


. When you order, send 
5 00; No. 2, Full Polished, $7 00; 
ress, C.O. D., or by Mail, postpaid, on exorrpi oF 
ER, 126 Nassau Street, New York. 


Send for our New Catalogue; 60 Illustrations of Novelties for Christmas. 














Christmas Presents 


AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS. 


This SOLID WALNUT, ITALIAN MARBLE- 
TOP, CHAMBER SUIT, containing Nive (9) 
separate pieces, will be packed free, and shipped 
to any part of the World on receipt of FIFTY- 
THREE DOLLARS ($53). &3” Every other 
conceivable description of Furniture at equally 


GOULD & C0, 


N.F. cor. Market & 9th Sts. 
242 + 244 South Second St. 
87 & 89 North Second St. 
272 South Second Street, 


"AND 


1206 Market Street, 


“ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FRENCH CHINA, 
CLOCKS, & BRONZES. 


BAWO & DCTTER, 


Importers, 


Are selling elegant Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Sets, 
Toilet Sets, Paris Clocks and Bronzes, Parian Marble 
Statuary, Table and Fancy Glassware, &c., &c., 


At Greatly Reduced Prices, 


30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Branch House Limoges, France, 


EST GAME and 
handsomest Present 

lila ever published. Noother 
' me like it. The whole 
amily can play it at once. 
Full of Fun for every 
y. No memory or 
Bealculation beforehand 
required. For sale every 
where, or send price to 
Bufi alo,N.Y Agents wanted. 


















E the Times Dull or Brisk, it eg 

to make no difference in the sales of Dr. LIX 
GOURAUD'S yy - Preparations. A man must, 
indeed, be hard up ere he would go with a pimpied, 
blotched face, when he can so easily get rid of them 
by purchasing for fifty cents a cake of his MAGICAL 
ITALIAN MEDICA ED SOAP, 80 well known to 
cure all rebellions of the blood. And still scarcer 
must money be ere a lady goes with sallow, frowsy, 
tanned, rough complexion, when 


GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


will give her a complexion as white as the fallin 
snow and as soft as satin, and his POUDRE SUBTIL 
will uproot every hair sprouting on her upper lip or 
— part of the body, and his LIQUID VEGETABLE 
ROUGE will impart the blushing tinge of the rose. 
This is not the logic of the schools, but. absolute fact. 

Prepared by Dr. FELIX GOURAT D, 48 Bond 8t., 
late of 453 Broadway and Walker Street, and to be 
had of druggists. 


THE DOLLAR STEAM-ENGINE 
Reduced to 50 cts. 


Sent hey to any address on receipt of 

price. d 10c. for my 120-page Catalogue 

containing 180 colored and engraved illustra- 

tions of Novelties and Sporting Goods. A 

liberal discount to the trade. 
WAR B. SNYDER, 

60 Nassau Street, New York. 











Fo2 a profitable & instructive amuse- 
ment for your boys, buy the 


TomThumb Telegraph, 


a perfect electric Telegraph, including Sounder, Bat- 
tery, Key, and Wires, on which messages may be trans- 
mitted. Various experiments can be performed with it, 
Splendid for Christmas Present. Price only $3 50. Send 
forCatalogue. F.C. BEACH & CO. , 268 Broadway,N. Y. 


December 29. 


SECOND AND LAST GRAND GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


MASONIC RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 
OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Day Positively Fixed. 


TUESDAY, 29th DECEMBER, 
LAST CHANCE! 





Authorized by Act of the Virginia Legislature (passed 
March 8th, 1873.) 
50,000 TICKETS---6000 CASH GIFTS, 
> a ; 
$250,000 


AWAY. 


TO BE GIVEN 
One Grand Cash Gift of 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift 
One Grand Cash Gift of 





15 Cash Gifts of 1000 each .. 15,000 
28 Cash Gifts of 500each.. 14,000 
43 Cash Gifts of 250each.. 10,750 
79 Cash Gifts of 150each.. 11,850 
250 Cash Gifts of 100each .. 25,000 
578 CashGifts of iS50Qecach.. 390 
5000 Cash Gifts of l10each.. 50,000 


6000 Cash Gifts, aggregating $250,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets.... $10 00 | Quarter Tickets.... $2 50 
Half Tickets 5 00 even Tickets ....100 00 
For Tickets, Circulars, &c., address 
HENRY V. MOORE, Sec’y, Norfolk, Va., 
Or the Branch Office of the Association, 
(Room 25), 78 & 80 BROADWAY, 
P.O. Box 1417, NEW YORK. 





Lovesoy's New STYLE GLass CUTTER AND Purty KNIFB 


si 
Will cut glass better than a diamond. A child can use it. Itis 
worth more than its cost if only used once. Sent to your address 
in a neat box, prepaid, on receipt of 50 cents and stamp. by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 24 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. Mass. 
Beware ot worthless imitati Liberal di t to dealers. 











Imitation Gold Watches and 
CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each Chain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.D. 
by Express. Send atamp for II- 
lustrated Circular. “No Agents. 
COLLINS METAL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696. 


Fee to Sewing-Machine Agents! 
The Wilson Reflector, An Illustrated Sew- 
ing-Machine Journal, published monthly, devoted to 
the interest of Sewing-Machines, and every thing manu- 
factured by Sewing-Machines, Literature, and General 
News. Eight pages, and forty columns of choice 
miscellany and reading-matter. WILSON SEWING- 
MACHINE CO., Pustisuers. Subscription price, 
Firreen Cents per annum, with an elegant Chromo 
free, postage prepaid. Frer ro Agents anp Dratrrs 
uy Sewrne-Macuines anp Atrtacuments. Add 








PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 
TOE 


AGIC FOR the PARLOR, Send 


a stamp for 8-page Price- List, 
trated Catalogue. agical 


or 2 cents for 120-page Illus- 
Repository, 850 Broadway, New York. 








HART 





j ANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “Constitution Water” will not 
cure. Dose 40 drops, For sale by all druggists. 








Campbell's Self-Acting Shade-Roller 


Is superior to all others. Ask your upholsterer for 
them. Office, 87 Centre Street, New York. 


ular thing for Christmas presents are 
the Chromos PLUCK. If not found 
with your picture dealer, send your 
order, or for a circular, to the Pub- 


lisher, J. F. RYDER, Cleveiand, O. 








TUC WECI ¥ , in- 
THE WEEKLY SUN, A.taree, cieptpace, in 
fearless py pa of 56 broad columns. We aim to 
make the Wee +4 Sun the best family newspaper 


in the world. Tr: 1 20 per year, postage paid. 
Address . $ Tux psa New York City. 








ress, 
WILSON’S REFLECTOR, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
Breaking Lam 


STOP Use the Mechanical 


Chimnies,. 
O CHIMNEY 
KEROSENE LAMP. Light equal to GAS. Every 
Lam uaranteed. Send for circular. Patent Me- 
chan Lamp Co., 188 Chambers Street, New York. 


pusscws Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 





Writes 10 hours; saves one-third the time. Warranted 
perfect. Prices from $1 to $6. Manufactured on, *7 

JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, New Yor! 
Gold Pens, Pencils, &c. Send for Circular. 


¢ 1 Prize Picture sent f - 
THE TOLL-GATE! enious gem ! opine de 
Address, with stamp, 





. E, ABBEY, Burrato, N, Y. 
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Decemser 26, 1874.] 








CFO, W. READ & CO., 


M-BAND SAW AND VE- 
STEER -CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot th & 6th Sts., E. R.,N. Y. 
‘Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 


HARD-WOOD LUMBER 


And Choice Figured vom. 
ST STOCK! The G 
we ETY! The Lowest Prices! 


lose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
ai ine mail promptly and faithfully executed. 


ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


The Tap on the 
Window. 
A new group, price $15. 
Enclose 10c. for cata- 
logue and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, cor. 


. 26th —— 
= NEW YORK. 









The Cincinnati Weekly Star, 


lnding postage and the finely-illustrated Star Al- 
mane 00 per year. Anti-Monopoly--The 
Granger’s Paper--containing 8 large pages of 
excellent reading-matter. The farmer, merchant, and 
mechanic in any part of the country will find this the 
best of the weeklies, to say nothing of the low price. 
Agents are offered Lg onpeeee to ony See 

men copies free. 

cnet. THE STAR,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AVILUDE; 








axere* ag ti ee 
A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
ONLY 50 CENTS A GAME. 

Which is best, to spend one or two dollars for an 
evening at the theatre or concert, or same amount for 
games that shall furnish elevating entertainment for 
the whole family rvery evening for months? Homs 
ATTERAOTIONS ARK ALWAYS SAFE, 

Send fifty cents for Avilude, and three-cent stamp 
for Catalogue of all our parlor games. 

WEST & LEE GAME CO., Woroestrr, Mass. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING- PRESSES, 


Unequatep For AMATEUR OB 
Business Purposes. 

The most Frscinating and Useful 
HOLIDAY GIFT. 
12,500 IN USE. 

4 Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 

: with Agents’ addresses, to 
, BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO., 
Sianufacturers and Dealers in every 
description of Printing Material, 49 Federal St., 
We shall have ready for the BOSTON, Mass. 
Holidays a Card Press, price $5.00, 


Clarke’s 


New Method ¢ # Piano-Forte. 

Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 









= 4 





Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 
LEE & WALKER,}°22,chestmus st 





THE REVEILLE. 


A Monthly Paper Published at Norwich University. 
Devoted to Educational Interests, Literature, Wit and 
Humor, and College News. $1 00 per year. Sent six 
months on trial for 35 cents. Specimen copies sent on 
receipt of stamp. Premium of scholarship for one year 
in Norwich University for largest club of subscribers. 

Address Pror. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


W 





L. HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 

« and Plute. Agent for 7ilton's 

. Patent Guitars, the best 

in use. Dealer in Musi- 

cal Instruments, Music 
Catalogues tree. 

Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


‘The Accompanist’s Self. Instructor 


A new method by which any person (with or without 
a teacher or knowledge of music) CAN BEOOME AN EX- 
rent Piano Accompanist to any song. A great assist- 
ant to teachers and those taking Piano Lessons. B 
F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Broadway, N. Y. A copy of th 
work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. For eatety send 
registered letter or P. O. money-order. 


STAR JOB PRINTING-PRESS, 


The Best Invented. 
Price, $12, $25, $38, & $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 
$30 worth of New Music, 
12 beantifal Portraits. 
2 large Oi LU CHROMOS-all 
— . year’s pea rah to the ag | 
e . er » Sen 
for Terms. TRINBON & Co., 18 Liberty ~ a N.Y. 
HE Christmas Microscope, 50 cts.—Writ- 
ing-sand like stove-coal. A source of infinite amuse- 
ment. Sent every where. C. BROWN, Quincy, Mass. 


Agents Wanted! Medals and Diplomas Awarded 


‘orM@LwtaN'S PICTORIAL BIBLES. 


1300 Hlustrations, Address for Circulars 
A. J. HOLMAN & ©O., 930 ARCH 8t., Phila. 


=walet- TN 
a ig? A tt gel ZT PEN SAVES 1-3 TIMP. 


i HOLDER FITS ANY 
EXD a, ORIGIN af. & ONTY MAKER OF THIS PEN. RY MATL oes 
: AMP vor CIRCULARS. GEO. F. HAWALS, 6 NASSAU BT.NY 


T= 
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| My Children. Ilustrations. 





_HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


“BOOKS ARE THE BEST PRESENT 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





?)@- HARPER & BROTHERS will send any of the following books by mail, t- 
age prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of ius polee. _ 





wee WILD ANIMALS. Elegantly Illustrated. 
4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $4 00. 


Bo GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50, 


L } YERS'S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Sketch- 


es of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, 
and Perse 
Himalayas. Illustrations. 


lis, with some N otes on India and the Cash- 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


| OPPIN’S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. With a 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ARLETON’S FARM BALLADS. Illustrated. 
} Crown 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
2 50. 


| ATMOSPHERE. With 10 Chromo- 
Lithographs and 86 Woodcuts. 8yvo, Cloth, $6 00; 
Half Calf, $8 25. 

see RECLUS’S WORKS: 

Tue Eartu. Illustrated with 230 Maps inserted 
in the Text, and 23 rage Maps printed in Colors. 
Svo, Cloth, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 

Tut Oosan, Armosrures, anp Lire. Iilustrated 
with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps printed in 
Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, ri 25. 


CIENCE FOR THE YOUNG. By Jaoop Asport. 
\) Profusely Illustrated. 4 vols. ready: 1. Heat; 2. 
Light; 3. Water aud Land; 4. Force. The volumes 
sold separately. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 


BBOTT’S STORIES OF RAINBOW AND LUCKEY. 
Iilustrated. 5 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents per 
volume. 
Handie. — Rainbow's Journey. —Selling Lucky.— 
Up the River.—The Three Pines, 


AUL DU CHAILLU'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Illustrated. 65 vols., 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50 each. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under 
the Equator.—Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi King- 
dom.—The Country of the Dwarfs. 


TORDHOFF’S CALIFORNIA. Illustrated. 8vo, 
JN Cloth, $2 50. Ses 


TORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, OR- 
EGON, AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Svo, Cloth, $2 50. pees * 


TR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIYA: A Narrative 
\) of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. With Maps, Portraits, 
2 spas of 50 full-page Tilustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00. 


‘AIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


HE FAIRY BOOKS: 

Tue Lrrtte Lame Privor. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Illustrations. Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Fatry Boox ILivsteatTep. 
Cloth, $1 50. 

Lasoucaye’s Farry Tares or Att Nattons. IIlus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00; Gilt 

des, $2 50. 

Forxs anv Fareres. Illustrations. Square 4to, 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Mao#'s Farry Taves. Illustrations. 12mo, Beveled 
Edges, $1 75; Gilt Edges, $2 25. 

Puss-Cat Mew, and other New Fairy Stories for 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Illustrations. 16mo, 


Farry Book. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue ApvENTuREs or «a Brownie, as Told to My. 


Child. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
Illustrations. Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents, 


) ISS MULOCK’'S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. Written 

or Edited by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax." Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday.—The Cousin from India. 
—Twenty Years Ago.— Is it Trne?—An Only Sister.— 
Miss Moore. = 
] OLME’S LIGHT AT EVENING TIME: a Book 

of Support and Comfort for the Aged. Elegantly 
printed from large type on toned paper. New Edition, 
with Additional Matter and Six Steel-Plaie Portraits. 
4to, Cloth, $2 50; Gilt Edges, $3 00. 


HE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

New and Enlarged Edition. 141 Illustrations. Ele- 

gant small 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, 
$5 50; Fall Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 


P[DRETH's HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 6 vuls., 8vo, Cloth, $18 00; Sheep, 
$21 00; Half Calf, $31 50. 


MOTLEY’ urcn REPUBLIC. 8 yols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 60; Sheep, $12 00; Haif Calf, $17 2. 


OTLEY’S UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols., 
aL 8vo, Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $16 00; Half Calf, $23 00. 


' OTLEY'S LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
ii BARNEVELD. With Illustrations. In 2 vols. 
8vo, Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 00; Half Calf, $11 50. 


HE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS; or, Hints for the Toi- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, luminated, $1 25. 


ENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS. Two 
Volumes, with Steel Portrait. Svo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $9 50. 








ARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. Elegant and 
Cheap. 8vo. With Original and Characteristic 
Illustrations by American onl British Artists. 

Oliver Twist. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00.— 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.— 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, 
$1 25.—David Copperfield. 8vo, aper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Dombey and Son. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Nicholas Nickleby. Svo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.—Bleak House, 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Pickwick Papers. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
—Little Dorrit. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—A 
Tale of Two Cities, 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 
~Barnaby Rudge. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
The above vols. are now ready. Others in preparation, 


1 naRaR BOOK OF DECORUM. 16mo, Cloth, 


Tt. BAcaR BOOK OF HEALTH. 16mo, Cloth, 


ENNYSON’'S POETICAL WORKS. 
75 cents; Cloth, $1 25. 


OLDSMITH'S POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50; Turkey Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Edges, $7 50, 


] ARPER’S STORY BOOKS. Narratives, Biogra- 

phies, and Tales for the Young. By Jacos An- 
soTr. With more than 1000 beautiful Engravings. 

Harper's Story Booxs can be obtained complete in 
twelve volumes, bound in blue, each one containing 
three stories, for $21 00; or in thirty-six thin volumes, 
bound in crimson, each containing one story, at the 
price of $32 40. The volumes sold ceparately. 


TORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMER- 
4\ ICANS 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


\'ORDHOFF'S COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF 
N° HE UNITED STATES. With Illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


JOBERTSON'S LIFE AND WORKS. With Portrait 
db on Steel. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, 


JOBERTSON’'S SERMONS. With Portrait on Steel. 
uv Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Calf, $3 25. 


BBOTT'’S HISTORIES. Illustrated with numer- 

ous Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 

The volumes nen be obtained separately ; or the set 
complete in box, $32 00. 

Cyrus the Great.—Darius the Great.— Xerxes.— 
Alexander the Great. — Romuius. — Hannibal. — 
Pyrrbus.—Julius Cesar.—C!copatra.—Nero.— Alfred 
the Great. — William the Conqueror. — Richard I.— 
Richard IL.—Richard I1L—Mary Queen of Scots.— 
Queen Elizabeth.—Charles I.—Charles I1.—Josephine. 
—Maria Antoinette.—Madame Roland.—Henry IV.— 
~— of Anjou. —Peter the Great.—Genghis Khan. 
—King Philip.—Hernando Cortez.—Joseph Bona- 
parte.—Queen Hortense.—Louis XIV.—Louis Philippe. 


HILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS. mare 4to, 
Cloth, $1 50 a volume; or the series complete in 
neat case, $7 50. 
The Children's Bible Picture Book.—The Children’s 
Picture Fable Book.—The Children’s Picture Book of 
uadrupeds and other Mammalia.—The Children's 
icture Book of the Sagacity of Animals.—The Chil- 
dren's Picture Book of Birds. 


BBOTT'S LITTLE LEARNER SERIES. 
é volumes, 90 cents each. 

Learning to Talk.—To Think.—To Read.—About 
Common Things.—About Right and Wrong. 


BBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES. [luetrations, 
ti Complete in 10 vols., 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

Malleville.— Mary Bell.—Ellen Linn. —Wallace. — 
Beechnut.— Stuyvesant, — Agnes.— Mary Erskine.— 
Rodojphus.—Caroline. 


\ TOOD'S HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. With 

about 140 Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, Beveled, 
$4 50; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $6 75; Full Morucco, 
$9 00. 


8vo, Paper, 


In 5 


OSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE REVOLUTION. 
4 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $14 00: Sheep, $15 00; Half 
Calf, $18 00; Fuli Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $22 00. 


OSSING'S FIELD-BOOK OF THE WAR OF 1812. 

4 Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, Large 8vo. 
Price, iu Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50; Full Roan, $9 00 
Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00; Full Moroc- 
co, $12 00. = 


BBOTT'’S LIFE OF CHRIST. With Designe by 
i Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 


§ Seenrs OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS. _Ele- 
iA gantly Mustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. S8vo, Cloth, $3 00; Gilt 
Edges, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 25. 


DVENTURES OF A YOUNG NATURALIST. 117 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


BBOTT'S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 6&vo, 
A Cloth, $6 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 


4 BBOTT’S MARCO PAUL SERIES. Mlustrated. 
41 Complete in 6 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 

In New York.—On the Erie Canal.—In the Forests 
of Maine.—In Vermont.—In Boston.—At the Spring- 
field Armory. es 
OGS AND THEIR DOINGS. Elegantly Ilustra- 
ted. Square 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $1 75. 












States. The je sup- 
. K. TRYON, JR. 
phia; 


Scnovertine & Daty, New York; Wm. ReaD & Sons, 
J. P. Lovett & Sons, Boston, and the manufacturers, 


Revolver is the Patented Shell Ejector on 
exploded shells are quickly ejected without 
istol. The new mele tar excels the old in 
nish, and is acknowledge: to be the very best. 
will receive an illustrated description 












Dealers, send 
for new lists. 










HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON, Successors to Wesson & Harrington, WoncESsTER, Mass. 


$52 $20 








INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00. 


$20.00 


WILL BUY A FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


of the 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CO, OF NEW YORK. 
EVERY BOND 
PURCHASED ON OR BEFORE MONDAY, JAN. 
4, WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE 
Third Series Drawing, 
TO BE HELD ON 


JANUARY 4, 1875. 
Capital Premium, $100,000. 


The proceeds of the sales of these Bonds will de nsed 
for the erection of a“Permanent Exhibition Palace, to 
be erected on the grounds of the company, situated on 
98th to 102d Street, from Third to Fourth Avenues. 

ry. 

These Bonds 
will make a splendid Christmas or New-Year’s present, 
ae there is no risk of any losa. Every Bond will be 
redeemed with a 


PREMIUM. 


Address for circulars, fall information, and Bonds, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 
23 Park Row, New York, 
(Post-Office Drawer 29.) 


Remit by draft on New York City banks, by regis- 
tered letter, or Post-Office Money Order. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR, 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 

PREPAID, to any Subscriber i the United States, * 

on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Hanren'’s Macazive, Warren's Weexty, and Hanerr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scnsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





Tens For Apverristne tn Hanren’s WeeKiy anp 
Haxrer’s Bazar. 
Ha "s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts aud Displry, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


$2500 4.23548 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


Represents 50 different books. Agente say this is the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 
The books sell themselves in every family, and 
men can make a business for life in one county. Also, 
Agents wanted on our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Superior to all others. Fall particulars free. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 

We want a First-class Agent in every County in the 
UNITED STATES, and also in EUROPE, to sell the 
WORLD-RENOWNED WILSON SHUTTLE SEW- 
ING-MACHINES, and the WILSON MANUFACTUR- 
ING MACHINES, to whom we are prepared to offer 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. For full par- 
ticulars, apply or address WILSON SEWING-MA- 
CHINE CO., 827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO EXPORTERS. 








At home, male or female; 835 per 
week, day or thew 2 NoCapital, 
fe We send valuable package of 

or goods by mail free, Address with ten 
cent return stamp, M. Youne, 178 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


PRINTING-OFFICE Complete. 
Perfect Card-Press, Type Ink, Roller, and Fur- 
niture. Sendto CURTIS & MITCHELL, 

® 21 Brattle St., Boston, Amateur Press Depot. 





1 T Invalides, take conrage. 
( OLD TR U TH. Describe your case fully; 
be cured. Agents, $10 a day at home. Enclose 25 cts, 

CITY INFIRMARY, Youngstown, Ohio. 
FORTU N For Aut, in the Rubber Stamp 
Busine+s, Address Dorman's 

Stencil and Stamp Works, Battimoas, Mp 


P SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 
tion Needle-Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dran & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
2400 the best Family Paperin America, with 
two $5 Chromos. Family Journal, 300 Br'way, N. Y. 





S77 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in theirlo- 


Monev Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
ticulars Free. 8. M. Srexore, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 
Pry 7 Invested in Stocks and Gold pays 
$10 10 $1000 200 per cent. a month, Sen | for 
particulars. Tumbridge & Co., Bankers, 2 W all St, N.Y. 


S60: a week and — nses to all. Articles 
590 


new: staple as flour. Sam les free. C, 


M. Linineton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 

sEN WANTED.—Men or women. $34 
ley x4 $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St, New York. 








A MONTH.—Agents wanted every 
where. Business honorable and first- 
class. Particulars sent free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


A WEEK. Hovrrst. Big Sales and 
$40 Profits. Particulars free. 
T. LAWRELL & CO., 8r. Lovis, Mo. 
INVESTMENTS in Stock Privileges often leads 
qq 5 tofortune. 48-page Pamphlet sent free. J. Hiok- 
tune & Co., Bankers and Brokers, 72 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘R EE! New Holiday Catalogue of Tricks, Puzzles, 
FNiveltics, &c. AddressO. T. Maurin, Hoboken,N.J. 


(A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
810 ties. Gro. L. Sosere & Co., 119 Nassau 3t., N.Y. 
Or > ON) er day at home. Terms free. Address 
x0. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Sy A MONTH. —hgnate wanted. Ten 
$35 best sell articles In the world. Sample 
free. Address . BRONSON, Detroit, Mich, 
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A NOVEMBER CRACKER. 


Mas. Pore. 


Ww ipé er! 





C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


Nos. 502-504 BROADWAY, 


FOR the HOLIDAYS, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS, 


including a Choice Lot of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


At Prices from $150 to $200. 
Also a New Lot of 


FUR TRIMMINGS, 
A large stock o 
SABLE, MINK, & ERMINE FURS, 


at Reduced Prices. 
NOS, 502--504 BROADWAY. 





| 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. | 


WINTER RESORT. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 
Nassau, N. P., Bahamas. T. J. PORTER, Prop’r. 
For full information, address J, Lidgerwood & oo 

Steamers sail every two weeks, is B’ Way, N 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, anc Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
ga Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Thie is the finest 
Game o. Authors ever 
published, Coutaining 
72 cards ; each caid 
has a@ finely engraved 
Vignette from Steelof 
the following authors, 


©. Wendell Holmes 
Sir Walter Scott 
Washington Irving 


Nathanie! Huwtborne 
John ( Jexe 

J.@ Holland 

Henry Ward 

Wilkie Collins 





Riw. Fverett Bale Bayard Taylor 
John G. Whittier Charles Dickens J Fenimore Cooper 
W.M. Thackery J Russel Lowell Wm. Cullen Bryant 
For Sale by all Booksellers ,Rtationers and Toy Dealers, or mailed 
post peid, on receipt of price, 50 cents, by 


E.c. SELCHOW 4 co., 41 John Street, N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


STEREOPTICONS of all sizes and prices. Views 
Dlustr: sting every subject, for Parlor Entertainment 
and PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. A profitable business 
for aman with sinall capital. Catalogues rres. 

McALLISTER, M’f’g Optician, 
49 Nassan St.. New York. 








* That's that young GLapstone with his dratted fire works!—a mischievous little 
— frightenin’ of an inoffensive old party like me! 


_ UNION ADAMS & C0., 


hag 





Nos. 637 and 913 Broadway, 


Hosiery, Gloves, | f 
_ .derwear, 
Fine Furnishing 
Goods, 


AUC.. A&c., c&e. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESEN Ts! 


Silk A Ipaca, and Gringham TW mbrellas 


SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER MAKE, 
Manufactured and for Sale by 


WILLIAM A. DROWN & Co., 
246 Market Street, Philadelphia; 
498 and 500 , ramming, New York. 


>—~> 














ASK THE RETAILER FOR OUR MAKE, WHICH HAVE ¢ OUR NAME ON THE BUTTON AND HANDLE. 
OUR NAME IS ONLY ON SUCH QUALITIES AS WE CAN CONFIDENTLY RECOMMEND. 


A A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY PRESENT. &@™ Just the thing for hunting Squirrel,  Radbit, de. 


THE NEW CREEDMOOR Ri 









b] 
with accuracy and force 









-—- finished, throws cartridges 
eet, and may be used in the parlor, as it makes no report 
or pope loads at breech, and has shell extractor. I will send one tu any express 
office in the U. 8., C. O. D., to be examined before paying bill, I ry redueed price, only 
$10. Conner ‘only 40c. per 100. Send for one, yy he ARD B.S SNYDER, 6u 


Nassau St., N . W. Send 10c. for my new aoesas eee containing 160 
engraved illustrations of Gallery Guns, fine Targets, Revolvers, ‘Gymnasium Goods, and ‘Nove Itiee. 


FREEM AN & BURR. ) CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


138 & 140 FULTON sT.. 

NEW YORK. 
Feaass & BURR, availing themselves of the GREAT ~ iP IN PRICES in re- 
 cnonties stock, open the season with a very large stock, and are selling at corresponding LOW prices. 
To Order, or Ready-Made. 





Boys: SUITS, &5. 





Svrrs, $10. 


O,.,. Ulsters os TS» 
Surrs, s20. Oars Sacks, Ove" Boxs: surrs, ¢s. 
Surrs, $30. $5, $8, $10, $12, $15, $20, $30, $40. OYS SUITS, $10. 
Scurrs, $40. . For Boys, nm OYS’ SUITS, $12. 
* 
UITS, $50. gco*® ie wht ah YERCS OXS’ SUITS, $15. 











Ove 


( Ousans BY Lerrer prompuy filled. Our New Sysrem ror Seir-Measrer, of 
COUNTRY ) which thousands avail themselves, enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct 
ORDERS. d from us, with the certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
UI ULES for SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Book of Fashions and 
Prices, | SENT F REE on application. 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


ROOFING, SHEATHING, BOILER PELTING, PAINTS (:!! colors), CEMENTS, 
&c., prepared ready for use. Send for ‘Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to dealers. 

t#w~ CAUTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above 
or simidar purposes, purporting to contain ASBUSTOS, unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, | } A W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden a Lane, N. y. 


Est biisurp 1858, 


KNABE::: 


Excelsior Do Your Own Printing | 
able $9 Press for cards, la! 

etc. Largersizes for Seeewark, 

Business Men do their printing and 

advertising, save money and increase 

trade. Amateur Printing, delight 


UITs, $60. To Order, or Ready-Made. OYS’ SUITS, $20. 








(irand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 
WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 
NEW YORK, 














Priced Catalogues sent to xuy uuacress, 10 cents each. 
Part ist. Mathematical Instruments. 


ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS ‘ vs 
have great fun ~ make manee os - bey Siocenpticons Spree taasetiensne “ 
at z ndtwostampafor full |  «. au: Beereopticobe...-’............... , 
Priating gue preeses type set tothe Mfrs | “ 4th. Physical apes eae 66 


ES W. QUEEN 





& €O., 
esses Ss KELSEY & CO. Meridew. a 601 Broadway, 3 New Mone, 924 ¢ ‘hestnut st, Phila. 
rox PRINT SEIT. ey: somtim 
amily Printe Diam 


oS Cireulare B5rol0 
Press cai Sarees b RP 


[tear E BROTHERS & 
A N l v I is iL Brose 











Abd, 







Ry one Mortgagee’s sale oF 
Magnificent Water- 
A 
fine opportunity to 
obtain a country-seat 


front Property. 


= with every advan- 
at one - third 

For this and 
= other first-class real 


a tage 


= price. 


a - estate on the line of 
the New Haven 
as Railroad, apply to 


Ai 














a bilicon | 


XY) is GvanantTeep to be the | 


two. 9G wa 


HE ART OF BOOK CANVASSING. <n s an old 
Hand. This little work contains practical hints for 
old canvassers and instructions for beginners. By mail, 
25 cents. N. Y¥. BOOK CONCERN, 7 Warren Street. 
S10) 2 D4 PER DAY. One Agent writes, “ Have 
& ZL.) sold $188 of your Chromos in 5 days.” 

Terme free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, 

490 Washington Street, Bostop, Mass. 








co. 
St., N.Y. 














MELVILLE E. MEAD, South Norwali Comn. 


[ ANIMA 


00 
>t 


SLICED UP’ M\ 
ASK FOR SLICED ANIMALS 





An Old and Well-Tried Remedy otien. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that it is reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the gums, regulates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic pains quiet 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 








FISHERMEN! > 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
te Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md, 


wa NTED.—A Traveling Salesman. “Address 
Sheaffer's Penn’a Cigar 


ARPER’S New and Enlarged Catalogue, witha Com. 
H plete Analytic Index, sent Tae on receipt of 10 
| ai HARB & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








‘mporium,Columbia, Pa. 
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6] wonpeR,” exclaimed Nina Fitzgerald, 
‘: whether these advertisements are real, or only 
nonsense ?” : ie : 

‘What advertisements ?” asked a good -look- 
ing young gentleman from a table near the win- 
dow. where he sat dressing trout flies. 

‘* Why, this ;” and she read as follows: 

. ‘¥ vi aged 40, 
“*Marrruony. —A gentleman, widower, ‘ 
with a nice home, also a good business in the City, 
would like to correspond with a lady with means.— 

Address X Y Z, 222 James Street, City. 
‘ aye a 
“Oh! A lady with means, Is It, he wants ? 
Then it’s bona fide enough, I warrant. 
‘ But surely, George, no woman would be such 
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“MARRIAGE BY ADVERTISEMENT.—Wrrn ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| a fol as to marry a man in this way,” pursued 
Miss Fitzgerald, laying the paper across her lap, 
and looking earnestly at her cousin. 

**Can't say. Women are fools enough for any 
thing. Rise at any fly,” he replied, over a half- 
finished *‘ black palmer.” 

** Not nearly so foolish as you men, with your 
gambling and steeple-chasing, and breaking your 
necks, and losing your money. Indeed I don't be- 
lieve there is a single man in your regiment that 
is not a fool, and I have seen the whole of them.” 

**'The Duke’s Own Hussars are much obliged 
to you, I’m sure, for the compliment, my fair 
cousin; but to return to where we left off. Do 












































MY FATHER! METHINKS I SEE MY FATHER! 
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“A DELICATE OPERATION, 


| you suppose that if I put an advertisement in the 


j 


papers for a wife that I shouldn't have a hundred 
young women answering it ?”, 

** Not one!” cried Nina, with decision. ‘‘ But 
perhaps if I, that is to say, a woman, advertised, 
it would be a different thing.” 

** Well, Nina, you are pretty enough, no doubt, 
to go in and win,” said the young lieutenant of 
Hussars, looking up from his silk, feathers, and 
tinsel at her face. 

It was a very pretty face of the true Irish pat- 
tern, Dark blue eyes, wavy black tresses, nez 
retroussé, clear complexion, and a laughter-loving 
dimpled mouth and chin, ‘The face of a bright, 
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clever girl of nineteen, who thought of nothing 
but the present moment, and the best way of dis- 
tilling pleasure from it with the least trouble in 
the operation, 

**I have a great mind to try,” she retorted, 
saucily, ** Suppose we have a bet about it ?” 

** What would my res} ected Pater say to that ?” 
said he, with mock gravity, ‘* Just after paying 
off my debts on the promise that I would never 
bet again.” 

**Oh, gloves, you know, Uncle George would 
not mind that; besides, betting with a lady counts 
for nothing.” 

**T am very glad to hear it, for Jouvin could 
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ADONIS AND ARIADNE, 
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hardly supply half of all. 1 owe to your sex ; but 
I thought that Mrs. Villiers had put book-making 
under the ban for you too, Nina. I know she was 
complaining of your extravagance only the other 


ay. 

Now Mrs. Villiers was a distant connection of 
the Fitzgerald family, and very rich. She had 
neither chick nor child of her own, and had adopt- 
ed Nina, a few years before, on the death of that 
young person's mother. Nina's father had died 
soon after her birth. Miss Fitzgerald called this 
lady ** aunt” by courtesy only, and was often sore- 
ly exercised by the freaks and fancies for which 
Mrs. Villiers had gained a considerable notoriety 
in the good city of Dublin and its neighborhood. 
One day Mrs. Villiers was religious, and a dis- 
tributer of tracts, the next she would be rather 
the reverse, and a frequenter of every fashionable 
scene of dissipation within the circuit of the Bills 
of Mortality. Sometimes she would so dress her- 
self as to pass readily for a Sister of Charity or 
a nun, out-of-doors ; «t another she would appear 
as gorgeously appareled as some great lady of 
the Parisian world, She was the widow of a fox- 
hunting gentleman of good property in County 
Galway, who broke his neck and left her a for- 
tune all in one day of *‘ calamity,” as she called it. 

**Oh, Aunt Mary scolds only periodically, and 
not according to my sins; she is extravagant 
enough herself, if it comes to that, to be fairly 
unable to find fault with me. If you saw her 
dress-maker’s bill, George, it would astonish you. 
Even your racing and blind hookey—funny name 
—could not surpass it.” 

**What says the French poet?” replied Fitz- 
gerald, carelessly : 

***Avarice, my dear, is cursed from pole to pole; 

And money was made like a wheel, on purpose, my 

blonde, to roll.’” 

“ [ wish you would have done with those tire- 
some flies,” cried Nina, after a pause. ‘* Where 
are you going to fish ?” 

**In Wicklow next week, I hope, if I can get 
leave of absence from the chief.” 

‘* But you are coming with us to the band this 
evening; you know it plays in the square,” 

** Certainly, my dear, if you wish it.” 

“Don't ‘my dear’ me, George; you know I 
hate it. What a beautiful afternoon it is!) And 
see! The people are beginning to come already ; 
it is your band, I believe.” 

She rose, and looked out of the drawing-room 
window on what is a very pretty sight— Merrion 
Square, Dublin, on a summer's evening, and a 
band day. ‘The hawthorn-trees were very green 
end fresh from a recent shower, the grass smooth- 
ly shaved, and a pleasant promenade for many 
fashionable idlers in dresses comprising all the 
gay colors of the rainbow.. By-and-by, when 
Mrs. Villiers, with Nina and George Fitzgerald, 
joined the throng, the band of the Duke’s Own 
Hussars was playing joyous music, and the crowd 
had increased tp what was almost a crush. Mrs. 
Villiers was in one of her irreligious humors this 
day, and was accordingly dressed somewhat ex- 
travagantly. She was a little ‘‘squab” woman 
of forty-five years of age or upward, who sought 
to make herself look like thirty, and failed sig- 
nally in the effort. She wore a quantity of false 
ringlets, and her face was rouged, but she did 
not look young for all that, not even though her 
vivacity ‘Was that of some young thing in her 
second season, and striving to appear “‘ fast” as a 
bait for the military. When Mrs, Villiers went 
abroad to bands, exhibitions, concerts, and the 
like, it was always with a mob of needy admirers 
in her train. Her court was somewhat incon- 
gruous in its details. There were young officers 
and old officers of the garrison, sheep-faced sub- 
alterns, and ogreish majors, also briefless barris- 
ters from the Four Courts, and Revivalist miu- 
isters from nowhere in particular. There were 
country gentlemen, too, from Roscommon and 
Clare, who constdered Mrs. Villiers to be the 
very ‘‘height of fashion,” and penniless voung 
ladies who desired to be ** brought out” under 
thetlittle lady’s auspices, For Mrs. Villiers had 
# good house in a fashionable part of the town, 
and gave good dinners; also balls and parties, 
to which every one was eager to be invited, It 
was true that she was eecentric—the uncharita- 
ble said mad—but what is eccentricity, after all, 
but genius, when combined with wealth and in- 
fluence? It used to be an amusement of George 
aud Nina Fitzgerald to ridicule in secret the per- 
sons composing Mrs. Villiers’s court, and cer- 
tainly it was very absurd to observe the various 
methods by which they sought to ingratiate 
themselves in the favor of their patroness, as well 
as the jealousy every one of them exhibited to- 
ward his fellow. As for Mrs, Villiers herself, al- 
though she treated the train with as much con- 
tempt as if it was composed of dogs, she could 
not possibly exist without it from habit and long 
custom. 

** George! George!” exclaimed this bustling 
little lady, delighted to attract attention from 
the promenaders through a voice that could be 
heard above the music—*‘ George, I see your fa- 
ther yonder alone. Go say I desire to see him.” 

All the train were ready to start off at once 
in obedience to their sovereign’s commands, but 
Fitzgerald simply shrugged his shoulders while 
talking with his cousin. He had a great dislike 
‘o be singled out for the imperious display of 
Mrs. Villiers, so he affected not to mind her in 
the slightest degree. 

The little lady frowned, and might, perhaps, 
have made some serious remark, only that Mr. 
Fitzgerald, senior, happened to join her party of 
his own free-will at this moment, and with the air 
of a beau of the last century. ‘‘ Old George,” as 
he was called in the ‘‘ Kildare” and other Dub- 
liu clubs, was a gentleman of small fortune, who 
made what little money he had go a long way 
with the assistance of whist and écarté. He was 
a made-up old fellow, squeezed and padded to 
look half his age, and it was only to his valet that 
he appeared the ancient wreck he really was. His 
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play at whist was popularly supposed to be second 
to none in the three kingdoms, and he professed 
to be a woman-hater, and one that cared for noth- 
ing but club-life. Nevertheless he was an old 
intriguer in his way, and cordially appreciating 
Mrs. Villiers’s excellent dinners, he was always 
very civil to her and to his niece. The latter he 
had tutored from the age of sixteen not to think 
for a moment of his son in any other light than as 
a cousin, for, as the old. fellow was never tired 
of remarking in her presence, he had nothing to 
leave, and George had only his commission and 
his uniform to live on. ‘** The one will get him 
credit from his tradesmen, and the other a rich 
wife,” observed ‘* Old George,” with a grin, and, 
as Nina was a sensible girl, and quite intelligent 
enough to take the hint, it came to this, that al- 
though the cousins were always on very friendly 
terms, and much together, no word of love ever 
passed between them, and the mind of Fitzger- 
ald, senior, was quite easy on the subject. 

**Heh! Mrs. Villiers, looking as charming as 
ever,” said the old beau, with a flourish of his hat 
as he approached her, 

**And I may return the compliment, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald; you grow younger every day.” 

‘The old fellow made a grimace at this refer- 
ence to his age. 

** It is the sight of you, Mrs, Villiers—it is the 
sight of you that does it,” he said. 

**Look at the governor,” said George the 
younger to Miss Nina, ‘‘ he is as full of rheuma- 
tism as an egg is full of meat; and look at the 
white trowsers, and the white waistcoat, and pat- 
ent-leather shoes. One would suppose he was 
going a-courting.” 

Nina laughed. 

**No, no, I don’t believe that of Uncle George. 
He is about as likely to marry again as my aunt, 
and that’s the same as saying that he never will.” 

**T don’t know that. Some women never get 
matrimony out of their heads, By-the-way, Nina, 
about that advertisement, Suppose we make it 
out to-morrow ?” 

**Very well. Come over to lunch, but don’t let 
aunt know, or she would certainly be very angry.” 

** Never fear; we will keep it all to ourselves.” 

It was agreed between George and Nina the 
next day, after luncheon, that they should each 
write an advertisement according to their own 
taste—George appealing to the ladies, and Nina 
to the gentlemen. The young Hussar, after con- 
siderable labor at Mrs. Villiers’s davenport, pro- 
duced the following : 

“ Matrimony.—A gentleman of large fortune, young 

and highly accomplished, desires to meet with a lady, 
not under thirty years of age, with a view to matri- 
mony. She must be handsome and vivacious, but 
money is not of any consequence. Address, in the 
first instance, Adonis, care of—" 
Here followed the name, street, and number of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s Dublin boot-maker, a character 
in his way, and a person to be intrusted with the 
secret of the bet. 

Nina’s advertisement ran as follows : 

* Matrimony.—A young lady, possessed of extraor- 

dinary personal attractions, and a large income de- 
rived from a coal-pit, desires to meet with a gentle- 
man of good birth, and of domestic habits and tastes, 
with a view to the above. Age or income a matter 
of indifference to the advertiser, a cheerful and happy 
home being rather the object of this advertisement 
than any thing else. Address, in the first instance, 
to Lady Jane, care of Madame—” 
Here there was the name of a dress-maker with 
whom Miss Fitzgerald had occasional monetary 
transactions, and a person in whom she had ev- 
ery confidence for discretion. 

** Hang it, Nina!” exclaimed George, ‘ this is 
hardly fair, you know! I counted on a hit when 
I said ‘not under thirty,’ for all the old maids 
in Ireland would have bitten at it, but here you 
are also putting down age as *no consequence !’ 
However, I don't think my ‘handsome’ and ‘ vi- 
vacious’ half bad. Every woman considers her- 
self to be both, so that’s a good bid for the mill- 
ion.” 

**Ah, but my coul-pit, George! What do you 
think of that ?” asked Nina, with justifiable pride. 
** Does it not read solvent, you know; an in- 
come safe in the collieries! That should appeal 
to the selfishness of man if any thing can, and 
Til back my * best Wallsend’ against your * vivuc- 
ity’ any day. 

** Just what might be looked for in so mer- 
cenary a creature as yourself; but I allow the 
‘cheerful, happy home’ to be good, and the * Lady 
Jane’ ain’t bad; you will get a lot of shop-boys 
through that dodge, I admit.” 

** Well, it’s time enough to think of that after- 
ward, ‘The first thing to do is to insert the ad- 
vertisement in several papers ; and mind, George, 
fuir play ; mine must appear in as many as yours.” 

Like all idle men, George Fitzgerald affected 
to be overwhelmed with business, It was nearly 
a week after this that, her cousin having mean- 
while returned to Dublin, Nina was able to grat- 
ify her curiosity regarding the matrimonial cor- 
respoudence. To her own great disappointment, 
and much to George's surprise, there was only 
one reply to each, instead of some thousands, as 
they expected. Nina opened hers first, read a 
long epistle, evidently written in a feigned hand. 
Some of the letters s&émed turned upside down 
in the writer’s efforts to preserve his incognito. 
It was only with much labor the cousins could 
decipher the man’s meaning, which was this. 

**Correspondent,” it stated, ‘‘ had read with a 
tender interest the advertisement of ‘ Lady Jane,’ 
and had felt impelled to answer it from the con- 
viction that he was eminently fitted to respond 
to that lady’s overtures. Correspondent,” the let- 
ter went on to say, ‘‘ was a trifle over thirty, and 

of a comfortable income. His habits 
were peculiarly domestic, and he was passionate- 
ly fond of children. His personal appearance 
was prepossessing. He had blue eyes and a 
straight nose, and a good mouth and teeth. (He 
never smoked.) His forehead was lofty, and his 
hair curled naturally. Its color was a rich brown. 
He was above the middle height, and of a fine 





athletic figure, and he was possessed of many 
useful and agreeable accomplishments in, it might 
be, the flattering estimation of his friends. He 
was of an ancient Irish family, and his ancestors 
could be traced back to the Pheenicians, if not 
further. He was possessed of a good town-house, 
and every qualification necessary to render a 
woman happy.” 

Nina Fitzgerald went into fits of laughter over 
this precious opistle, while George grinned his 
appreciation of its egotism over her shoulder. 
The letter concluded with ‘‘the respectful but 
eager request that the fair advertiser would speed- 
ily appoint a time and place for the formation of 
a personal acquaintance that it tvas hoped and 
presumed would lead to the bliss of wedded life, 
and an interchange of thought and sentiment.” 

** What does that mean ?” saidGeorge. ‘* How- 
ever, here goes for the lady!” And he opened Ais 
letter, which was on pink paper, highly perfumed. 

**More disguise!” he remarked, at a glance. 
“This is evidently written with the left hand, 
and looks like one’s first copy-book.” 

‘*It's very round, and easy to read, though,” 
observed Nina, who was now on tiptoe behind her 
cousin, the better to peruse its contents. This 
letter was in much the same style as the other. 
‘*‘Ariadne,” as the lady subscribed herself, freely 
admitted the attractiveness of the advertisement 
signed ‘‘Adonis,” and felt impelled likewise to 
answer it from an idea that she could meet all 
its requirements. She was not under thirty, she 
wrote, but she did not say what her age precise- 
ly was, nor did she allude to her income. But 
in compensation for this she filled three 
crossed with information as to her beauty and 
vivacity, which, if correct, would have rendered 
her a sort of amalgamation of Madame de Staél 
and the Venus de Medici, Her portrait had 
been painted by O'Flannigan, of the Hibernian 
Royal Academy, and had been exhibited at the 
Exhibition, where it had ‘‘enjoyed the distin- 
guished consideration of notice and remark from 
his Excellencey the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Countess of Mangelwurzelshire. Her conversa- 
ztones had been attended by *‘ the celebrated wits 
of the Trish Bar,” and ‘* by men distinguished in 
science, literature, and art.” She ‘‘ disclaimed the 
character of a blue-stocking, but cared little for 
frivolous amusements, suited only to school-girls 
and chatter-boxes.” ‘‘ Ariadne” wound up with 
a hint that if ‘‘ Adonis” named a suiiable time 
and place she might contrive to see and to be 
seen ** without affrouting the conventionalities of 
good society.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?” asked 
George, folding the letter, which he p&t in his 
pocket. ‘* The thing now is to bring them to- 
gether.” . 

** But there may be more coming, George,” 
said Nina, hopefully. 

**So there may, but in the mean time why 
separate these two fond hearts ?” 

**Oh, decidedly not! I should give any thing 
to see the meeting. Would the Zoological Gar- 
dens do ?” 

*“*Capital! A happy thought!” exclaimed 
Fitzgerald. ‘‘And we will make the trysting- 
place the bear’s den, eh ?” 

“Oh, George! Such a place for lovers ?” 

“Tut! Don’t you twig that there is plenty 
of cover in the neighborhood ; lots of trees and 
bushes, behind which we can see all that goes on, 
and it’s easily managed—the ambuscade—the 
first duy we ride to the park, By-the-bye, Nina, 
your mare wants exercise, and we might as well 
give her a gallop over ‘the fifteen acres’ some 
day this week.” 

** Very well, George, I shall be very glad to go 
with you any day ; only do not bring any of vour 
brother officers, for I should not care they knew 
that I was mixed up in a hoax of this kind—you 
understand.” 

Fitzgerald promised as required, and as the 
cousins oiten rode together in the Phenix Park, 
wherein the Dublin Zoological Gardens are situ- 
ated, they supposed that they should have no dif- 
ficulty in witnessing unobserved the meeting of 
Adonis and Ariadne conducted under their au- 
spices. 

In accordance with this arrangement letters 
were written to these heathenish divinities ap- 
pointing three o'clock in the afternoon of the fol- 
lowing Friday as the time, and the wooden bench 
nearest to the brown bear’s den on the right-hand 
side facing the lake as the place of assignation. 
Both letters were deposited by George Fitzgerald 
with the boot-maker and milliner abovemention- 
ed, from whom George endeavored to extract 
some information regarding his correspondents. 
But they had none to give. Crispin could only 
say that Ariadne’s note had beef left by a small 
boy, who said he had received a shilling from a 
lady to take it to that address and to say that she 
would send again in the course of a few days for 
a reply. The milliner’s explanation was that a 
commissionaire brought the letter of Adonis from 
a military club, but that he did not see the gen- 
tleman who sent it, as it had been delivered to him 
by the club porter. 

**Funny this!” thought George. ‘‘ They are 
determined to keep the affair dark, but we will 
let the light in on it presently. Patience till Fri- 
day, patience!” 

The milliner was, on her part, very curious to 
learn all she could from Fitzgerald about what 
was going on, but did not obtain much satisfac- 
tion from that gay young officer. 

“*T am sure, Captain Fitzgerald,” said she, 
‘it’s not marriage in joke, but marriage in ear- 
nest we've been all looking for between you and 
Miss Nina, the handsomest, sweetest, charming- 
est young lady in all Dublin at this minnit.” 

Although the milliner called herself *‘ Ma- 
dame,” she spoke no French or English, but, in 
fact, Irish. 

“You compliment us both, madame,” said 


“« Whisht now, captain, and be aisy wid ye. 
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Shure they all say that Miss Nina will 
“— fine “ee from Mrs. Villiers.” nituiaes 
‘Tam not that lady’s lawyer, so can not say. 
Good-by, madame,” and gayly resisting her na 
treaties to stay *‘an’ chat,” Fitzgerald made his 
escape into the street, and, hailing a car, drove 
off to the barracks in a rather moody disposition 
that day. Perhaps he was fonder of his cousin 
than he cared to acknowledge, for remarks allud- 
ing to Nina’s marriage always jarred upon him 
unpleasantly. True, he always spoke of her rath- 
er flippantly as his “‘little cousin,” and affected 
to treat her as a mere child: nevertheless they 
had been thrown much together owing to the cir- 
cumstances of the loss of Nina's parents, and her 
adoption by such a gadabout sort of woman as 
was Mrs, Villiers. Sometimes, too, well-mean- 
ing people had suggested to the latter lady the 
perils that might ensue from allowing the young 
people so much liberty, to which Mrs. Villiers 
would always reply that Nina and George were 
well able to take care of themselves, and that 
there was no danger of their making an impru- 
dent match, for they could not afford it, ‘* All 
Nina has, or will have, must come from me, and 
all that George can hope for must come from his 
father,” she would often say, and well satisfied in 
her own selfish creed that Love could not exist 
without Money. Mrs, Villiers continued to per- 
mit the cousins to do very much as they liked, 
provided they did not often ask her to join their 
riding parties, which she hated, being but an in- 
different horsewoman. 

The bear’s den in the Irish Zoological Gar- 
dens is erected in the slope of a terrace that ex- 
tends from the upper part of the gardens to the 
lake at its foot. This terrace, or slope, is thickly 
planted with trees and evergreens, and has wind- 
ing walks running through its cool shades, very 
pleasant to stroll in on a fine summer's day. 
The brown bear is, or was, a very fine animal, 
and seemed to regard philosophically through the 
huge bars of his prison the holiday folk outside 
and their doings. Constables of the Irish con- 
stabulary off duty, nursery-maids and children, 
and, of course, the concomitant military, indulge 
their tastes for flirtation and ginger-beer on 
the benches by the water-side; but on this par- 
ticular Friday there happened to be a review of 
troops in the Phenix Park, close by, that proved 
more attractive to the idlers than wild beasts, 
and the gardens were, comparatively speaking, 
empty when George and Nina Fitzgerald entered 
them. ‘The cousins rode to the gates, and left 
their horses in charge of some ragged hangers- 
on of equestrians ; then they walked down to the 
bear’s den, Nina a little nervous, but full of ex- 
pectation of the scene she was to witness. They 
vassed the bench indicated in the correspondence, 
fee there was nothing on it but a robin-redbreast 
picking up the crumbs left by some picnicker. 
George looked at his watch and found it wanted 
ten minutes of the time, which he employed in 
selecting a secure position for himself and cousin 
behind some dense laurestinas close to the den. 
He could not have found a better place for his 
purpose, for it commanded the bench, which was 
not out of ear-shot, and yet it was at the same 
time so well concealed in foliage that no one 
would have suspected the eavesdropper, or thought 
of looking for one there. People who blast stones, 
or fire mines with slow matches, understand the 
painful mental anxiety that awaits the explosion ; 
and so it was with our conspirators, who, con- 
cealed in the bushes, thought the time would 
never come for the gratification of their curiosity. 
George whispered the most ridiculous specula- 
tions into the ear of his cousin, who was too 
nervous to laugh, and yet Jonged to do so. Who 
might Adonis be, or who might he not be? He 
might turn out to be the Lord Chancellor, a well- 
known cardinal, the Chief Justice, or even his 
Excellency himself; and as for Ariadne, Nina 
almost expired from her curiosity to see her. 
Three o'clock passed, and five minutes more in 
this state of agony of suspense, and George was 
thinking of going home, when a step was heard 
coming down the winding walk, the step of a 
m:n, and the cousins peered anxiously out of the 
bushes. 

**Halloo! Why, here’s the governor!” said 
George, almost aloud, in the excess of his sur- 
prise. ‘* What on earth can the old boy be do- 
ing down here ¢” 

** Uncle!” exclaimed Nina, at the same time 
disappointed. “It is very awkward; he will 
certainly drive our friends away; besides, if he 
was to discover us here!” and she blushed at the 
notion. 

‘*By Jove! that would never do,” observed 
George, in no little alarm. In fact, the very 
thought of so unwelcome a surprise as this filled 
him with terror, and he would have gladly run 
away, but it was now too late. Nina correctly 
judged, from his pale face and the anxious ex- 
pression it wore, whut was in his thoughts, and 
began to cry silently—a woman’s great resource 
in vexation of spirit. 

Meanwhile Mr. Fitzgerald, senior, strolled 
jauntily down the path, twirling a cane with one 
nicely gloved hand, and arranging his wig with 
the other. He was dressed, as usual, with great 
care, and was so padded and squeezed by his 
tailor and valet that at a distance he might have 
well passed for a man “of five-and-twenty. It 
was only when one detected the brown wig and 
false teeth, and the wrinkles so carefully dis- 
guised on his old visage, that speculation as to 
his age became impossible, although some persons 
guessed it at a hundred. He wore a dark blue 
frock-coat, white waistcoat, and duck trowsers 
strapped tight over his dainty polished boots. His 
stiff collar was encircled by a handsome white 
and blue scarf, and his hat was brushed so bean- 
tifully that there was not a bit of fluff on the 
whole of it. Altogether ‘*Old George” was 
what in vulgar parlance is called ‘‘ a tremendous 
swell,” and appeared self-conscious of the fact. 
Somewhat to the relief of his son and niece— 
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perdus in the bushes—he passed the bench 
without even glancing at it, and walked to the 
bear’s cage, where he was saluted with a rum- 
bling growl that seemed to come from the depths 
of its occupant’s stomach. Mr. Fitzgerald, sen- 
ior, paused before Bruin, and examined the ani- 
mal critically through his eyeglass, the bear re- 
turning the compliment with interest. But the 
old beau soon fell into a fit of abstraction over 
this inspection, and, humming an air from the 
Traviata, tapped his trowser legs with the cane 
he held behind his back. The two cousins were 
so intent on watching his movements that they 
never noticed a new arrival upon the scene ; but 
at length Nina, happening to look round, could 
scarcely suppress a scream on seeing her aunt 
seated on the bench. 

‘“‘George! George! aunt! aunt!” was all she 
could stutter under her breath, and it is almost 
needless to say that if George was agitated by 
the presence of his father, he was now ten times 
more so by the near proximity of a lady to whom 
it would be impossible to explain the anomalous 
situation in which he found himself, For an of- 
ficer of the British army, he displayed a trepida- 
tion truly scandalous, nor was it without sundry 
pinches, ‘and a forcible clutching of his coat tails, 
that Nina, now brave in desperation, was able to 
restrain him from running madly away. It was 
in vain that the cousins cudgeled their brains to 
account for the presence of Mrs. Villiers in such 
a spot. If there had been a band playing, or an 
open-air meeting, or any dissipation, religious or 
secular, going on, there would have been nothing 
surprising in the phenomenon ; but that Mrs. Vil- 
liers should choose to come and walk all alone in 
the Zoological Gardens in a blue silk dress, and 
a bonnet adorned with rose-buds, was indeed a 
circumstance so astonishing that Nina half forgot 
her fright in admiration of her aunt's toilet. Not 
so our gallant young Hussar. That officer tried to 
make himself as small as possible by kneeling on 
the hard clods in the shrubbery, and in this at- 
tempt he made such a rustle that his father threw 
a large stone at him, supposing, no doubt, that he 
was a goose, or some of the water-fowl that had 
strayed off the lake. The stone rattled among 
the branches within a foot of young George’s 
head, and he was expecting another when haply 
his parent observed the lady on the bench, and 
approached her with much caution.. The old 
beau was a wag in his way, and perhaps thought 
to surprise Mrs. Villiers, for he took off his hat 
and ran his fingers through his wig, then placed 
the hat behind his back, and stole toward her 
upon tiptoe so carefully as hardly to crush a daisy 
in his stealthy approach. 

‘+ He is going to blindfold her with his hands,” 
whispered Nina. 

‘And kiss her if she can’t tell who he is,” an- 
swered George in the same tone. 

And apparently, if this was his design, the old 
beau must be successful, for the lady on the 
bench never moved, but sat, with her face to the 
lake, and her back to the den, reading a book 
under the shade of her parasol. She seemed 
quite unconscious of every thing going on in the 
background, and her start was quite natural, 
when ‘‘ Old George,” with bated breath, laid his 
hand on her shoulder, and peered under her para- 
sol. Start! did we sav? This is no adequate 
expression for what occurred. ‘Those who have 
seen Sir Roger de Coverley dance boisterously 
in the servants’ hall, or two billiard-balls carrom- 
ing, the one off the other, may have some faint 
idea of the manner in which Mrs, Villiers re- 
bounded, so to say, off Mr. Fitzgerald, who, for 
his part, staggered back as if shot, dropping his 
hat in his confusion. For a moment they stood 
staring at each other, the bench between them, 
and then the lady spoke. 

**Why, Mr. Fitzgerald, what in the name of 
every thing surprising are you doing here ?” 

** What am I doing here? You ask me what 
I am doing here?” he stammered. ‘Well, I 
came to see the bear.” 

“To see the bear!” repeated Mrs. Villiers in 
unaffected surprise; ‘‘surely you are jesting.” 

‘*Not at all. In fact, he is an old friend; 
quite an old friend, I may say. But, my dear 
Mrs. Villiers, may I put a similar question. 
What brought you here ?” 

**Oh! I was driving through the park, and I 
thought it looked so pleasant and cool under the 
trees that I might as well read away an hour 
here, so came in, and here I am, you see.” 

“Old George” coughed dubiously as she offered 
to make room for him beside her, but he sat down 
nevertheless in obedience to her gesture to do so, 

** Well, I say, this is a go!” whispered George 
to Nina. ‘*‘How long are they going to sit 
there? Ah, my poor knees !” 

**Do you know what, George; I'm beginning 
to suspect.” 

“Oh! you are, are you? What?” 

“That you and I have made a mess of it.” 

; Tell ys something new,” he whispered, satir- 
ically. 

“That we have got hold of the right parties 
and the wrong parties in one.” 

‘* How enigmatical you are!” 

“You stupid fellow, can’t you see what I 
mean ?” 

‘* No, that I can’t.” 

“Why, that Uncle George and Aunt Villiers 
are Adonis and Ariadne!” 

“Nonsense! It can’t be!” whispered lhe, 
aghast. 

“‘It looks very like it. ‘That's all I can say!” 

And after a pause George was obliged to con- 
ae thet it did look very like it—very much in- 
deed. 





_ “It’s a sweet spot this,” observed Mrs. Vil- 
liers meanwhile in the hearing of the conspira- 
tors. “Do you frequently come here to see 
your old friend the bear ?” 
. “About as often as yon do to réad,” retorted 
‘Old George,” rather gruffly. 

Iu fact, he was just then thinking that he was 





cutting a rather ridiculous figure on the scene, 
and the more he thought of it the less he liked it. 

**T believe George and Nina are in the park 
to-day,” observed Mrs. Villiers. ‘* By-the-way, 
you have not told me any thing lately about that 
projected match for your boy.” 

**What? Mrs. Mustard? Any man but a 
fool, as that boy is, would have had the widow 
long ago. Fifteen hundred a year, all her own 
to do what she likes with, and not a bad-looking 
woman either.” 

Here Nina drew herself a little away from 
George, and Mrs. Villiers looked round at the 
noise. 

“What's that ?” she asked. 

‘* Some bird or brute,” replied the father, care- 
lessly. ‘* I threw a stone in there just now.” 

** Indeed it is time that George was settled in 
life,” said Mrs. Villiers, languidly, ‘Ard Nina 
too; don’t you think so?” 

‘*Certainly. Have you thought of #. parti ?” 

** Yes; there is Mr. Bogie, for instance; an ex- 
cellent man.” 

Young George rustled here, and again Mrs. 
Villiers cast her eyes toward the shrubbery. 

** Bogie! the dissenting minister from the 
North? Never do, never do for such a girl; but 
there is the Count De Crepites, now—” 

**A card-sharper, and as old as the hills,” re- 
joined Mrs. Villiers, indignantly. 

** Not so, but an excellent whist-player and a 
fine income,” cried ‘* Old George.” 

‘*This is pleasant,” whispered Nina in the 
bushes, hysterically, ‘‘ isn’t it?” 

‘* Very much so,” answered the Hussar, coldly, 
for he was feeling jealous. 

“‘At one time,” observed Mrs. Villiers, ‘‘I 
thought Nina was inclined to encourage Mr, 
Bogie, but no doubt your son laughed her out 
of an excellent match and a most worthy man. 
Sometimes, Mr. Fitzgerald, my conscience re- 
proaches me for allowing them to go about so 
much together.” 

** No fear, ma'am, no fear whatever. My boy 
does not care a farthing rush-light for the girl; 
told me so himself.” 

At this insult Nina moved so hastily away 
from her cousin, who was supporting her with his 
arm, that the noise was considerable. ‘* Old 
George” turned round, and Mrs. Villiers handing 
him a large clod which lay at her feet, he threw 
it into the bushes, covering the cousins with dirt 
and gravel, and causing a small hail-storm to fall 
in the branches. 

“It is shameful this! to be pelted with stones 
and clods by one’s own governor,” said the Hus- 
sar, with indignation. 

‘And to have one’s aunt handing the missiles ” 
whispered Nina, between laughing and crying 
‘*See! there is ever so much mud in my eye.” 

While her cousin was silently trying to extract 
this with his handkerchief, the elders resumed 
their conversation. 

“It is nothing, after all,” observed Mrs. Vil- 
liers ; ‘‘only a blackbird, perhaps.” 

**No, no,” continued the old beau, ‘* George 
has his faults, but love for his cousin is not one 
of them. But he is a good-looking fellow; very 
fair chip of the old block, eh? and a girl might 
easily be taken with him.” 

**Not Nina,” replied Mrs. Villiers, ‘‘ I think. 
She has often spoken to me of George as a feath- 
er-pated good-for-nothing, unworthy the consid- 
eration of any sensible woman.” 

This was indeed true, but Nina had so spoken 
only to mislead her aunt. She could now hardly 
dare to meet her cousin’s indignant gaze, but sat 
cowering and blushing with downcast head on 
the clods and rubbish. 

** Besides,” continued Mrs. Villiers, ‘‘ it would 
be quite impossible for the two to marry, since 
Nina can have nothing but what I choose to give 


er. 

**Old George” was silent for a little, but after 
a pause he said, 

“And if it’s not an indiscreet question, Mrs. 
Villiers, how much might that be?” 

**No, no, Mr. Fitzgerald, only my lawyer is 
acquainted with my affairs; but you need enter- 
tain no doubts of my solvency.” 

‘* Never! Such a thought never entered my 
head for one moment. Ah, Mrs. Villiers, [ won- 
der wliat brought you here to-day ?” 

“* My carriage.” 

‘* My dear creature, now shall I tell you a se- 
cret? It was this,” aud so saying, ** Old George” 
audaciously placed an arm round the widow's 
waist, offering her a letter with the other hand. 

Nina looked impressively at young Fitzgerald. 

‘Did I not say so?” she whispe 

‘*Ay, indeed; a nice hash we have made of 
the whole business,” said he, biting his lip angrily. 

** Hush!” whispered Nina, ‘* Listen to what 
aunt says.” 

‘And is it possible that you are Adonis?” ob- 
served Mrs. Villiers, with a laugh. 

**As sure as you are Ariadne,” he replied, with 
emphasis. 

** But, excuse me, you are not, you know, so 
young as this advertisement sets forth.” 

‘* My dear madam,” replied *‘ Old George,” 
slyly, *‘ neither are you.” 

‘**[ said 1 was not under thirty, which is the 
truth,” she said, hastily. 

** Thirty!” groaned young Fitzgerald in the 
bushes, ** Fifty!” 

‘* Youth is not essential to a happy home, how- 
ever,” obse’ ** Old George,” ** and that, you 
say, Was your object in advertising. “Pon my 
word, my dear, I think I could make you a very 
happy home. Now what do you think ?” 

He took the widow's hand between his own 
here, and patted it tenderly. 

‘** But why did you adopt so unprecedented a 
course as to advertise for a wife ?” asked the lady. 
‘* Of course we are too old to talk nonsense about 
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love, but surely you might have said all this with- 
out putting it in the paper first.” ; 
“My dear, I never put an advertisement in a | 


paper in my life; I only answered yours when it 
appeared, you see.” 

“* Strange!” observed Mrs. Villiers, reflective- 
ly; ‘*the same thing occurred with me. I only 
answered yours. I fear, my good friend, that we 
are the victims of a hoax.” 

*“*Hoax! Let me see the man that dared to 
hoax me,” cried ‘* Old George,” in a rage. *‘ Only 
let me catch hold of him. But no, there can be 
no hoax; the affair resolves itself into a coinci- 
dence, that’s all, a coincidence, and, permit me 
to think, a fortunate one.” 

So saying, ‘* Old George,” having first put his 
hand to his mouth, to see perchance if his teeth 
were in their places, deliberately kissed Mrs. Vil- 
liers, staidly, and with a good deal of smack. 

Now it was at this very moment of all others 
that young Fitzgerald, in agony from the acute 
pain p-oduced by a sharp stone he was kneeling 
upon, withdrew his support for a second from 
Nina. The latter lost her balance, and, her feet 
catching in the skirts of her habit, she fell for- 
ward among the branches, producing no little 
noise in her fall, The elderly lovers on the bench 
jumped out of their tender embrace with won- 
derful alacrity, Mrs. Villiers leaning against a 
tree with covered face and in great agitation, 
while ‘‘Old George,” shaking his cane in a 
threatening manner, approached the covert. 

_ Take care!” exclaimed Mrs. Villiers at this 
juncture ; ‘‘it may be your friend the bear got 
loose.” 

“Old George” paused. He was not deficient 
in courage, but it might be a wild animal, and he 
had only a walking-cane. 

At this moment, struck by a happy thought, 
his dutiful son in the bushes gave vent to a growl 
so ominous that ‘Old George” stepped back a 
few paces in alarm, while Mrs. Villiers fairly ran 
away down the walk, screaming as she went. 

Fitzgerald, who had been a promising pupil of 
a professional gentleman who could imitate all 
the animals of the farm-yard, improved the occa- 
sion to send a parting growl after her, and with 
such effect that ‘*‘Old George” too fairly turned 
tail, and with, as his son remarked, ‘* small 
blame to him.” 

** But we must get out of this at once, Nina,” 
he said, ‘for there is the governor roaring for 
the keepers, and they will be down directly. 
Hark to him! ‘The bear is loose! the bear is 
loose! take care of yourselves!’ Just what we 
will do, my Pater.” 

He scrambled out of his uncomfortable position 
without loss of time, ard with Nina. They hur- 
ried away in the opposite direction until they got 
well out of sight, when they climbed the terrace 
and walked unconcernedly to their horses. On 
the way they passed a number of gardeners and 
keepers, armed with seythes and pitchforks, mak- 
ing toward the bear’s den, and as they cantered 
by the Constabulary Barracks they saw a de- 
tachment of police getting quickly under arms 
for the purpose of shooting poor Bruin. Of Mrs. 
Villiers or ** Old George” they saw nothing, and 
did not stay to inquire as to their whereabouts. 

‘* Dear aunt,” said Nina, a few days after these 
occurrences, ‘*I love George Fitzgerald.” 

“* Hoity-toity! is the girl mad?” cried Mrs. 
Villiers. ‘* Love in a cottage, indeed!” 

** But vou will give us an income, aunt; for 
you are a dear, good, kind aunt,” said Nina, coax- 
ingly. 

**'That I won't, not one penny!” 

‘What, aunt! Not if I tell the bear in the 
Zoological Gardens ?” said Nina, archly. 

Mrs. Villiers changed color, and left the room 
abruptly. 

The same day young George was walking down 
Kildare Street with *‘ Old George,” arm in arm, 

** Sir,” said the younger gentleman, ** I am go- 
ing to marry my cousin !” 

**The dence you are!” cried ‘Old George,” 
stopping short. ‘Not if I know it. You shall 
marry Mrs. Mustard, or no one.” 

**See here, Sir!” said the son, decidedly, ‘*‘ if 
you don’t approve of the match, I'll complain to 
the bear in the Zoological Gardens.” 

**Old George” stared at his son aghast. ‘Then 
he darted into his club with an agility surprising 
for one of his years, 

There were many cogitations between Mr. 
Fitzgerald and Mrs. Villiers after this, and much 
business with lawyers, but it all ended in the 
marriage of the cousins, who weut to India upon 
a comfortable income allowed them by ‘Old 
George” and Mrs. Villiers. For these two also 
became one some time afterward, to the amuse- 
ment of all their friends, and as George the 
younger wrote home from Huggermugger in the 
East Indies, *‘If Ursa Major did not smile on 
their nuptials, he should have done so.” To 
which **Old George” retorted, **that he found 
less of the bear in his wedded state than he ex- 
pected,” and is, in fact, upon the whole, much in- 
devted to that animal. 


GENTLE MARY. 


By tur Avtuor or “Jouws Havorax, GENTLEMAN.” 


Her hair was like the beaten gold, 
Or like the spider's spinning ; 
It was in her you might behold 
My joys’ and woes’ beginning. 
Her eyes were like the diamond bright ; 
Her form was light, twas like a fairy 
That flits across the woods at night: 
And this was gentle Mary. 


She danced into my willing heart 
With steps so light and airy, 
I said, *‘ My dear, we'll never part, 
My own, my gentle Mary.” 
But off she flew like morning dew 
That sunbeams call—and would not tarry. 
Now all my light is tyrned to night 
For want of gentle Mary. 
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AN OLD TRAVELER. 


In the first quarter of the fourteenth century 
the spirit of the Middle Ages fairly melted into 
another train of thought. One of the ‘first men 
of the century” was Sir John Mandeville, knight, 
of St. Albans, physician, philosopher, and sol- 
dier. He commenced the yams which have 
immortalized his name at a noteworthy period. 
Joinville and Marco Polo, representatives of the 
military and commercial schools of travelers, 
were just dead, as Mandeville, a wandering free 
lance with a scientific turn—an educated Dugald 
Dalgetty —started on a tour which lasted for 
three-and-thirty years. A fervent Christian and 
a pilgrim to the Holy Sepnichre, then in Sera- 
cenic hands, Mandeville was yet a thorough sol- 
dier of fortune, and served the Soldan of Baby- 
lon (Cairo) so well that this powerful ruler offered 
to marry the English knight to a Paynim prin- 
cess if he would only forswear his country and 
his faith. 

The year of his birth is not exactly known, 
and the time of his death is variously placed from 
1371 to 1382, although the place of his decease 
was undoubtedly ‘Liege. His own book throws 
little light on his career, Beyond the incidental 
mention of his serving in the army of the Soldan 
of Babylon, whom he appears to have forsaken 
about 1341, and a subsequent allusion to his hav- 
ing seen part of India, a d to his having served 
for a short space the G and Khan, the knight 
leaves us absolutely in the dark as to what he 
did beyond performing the pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulchre. He appears to have visited the 
court of the Great Khan of the Mongols, for he 
says distinctly, when speaking of the mechanical 
peacocks at the Great Khan’s table, who ‘* danced, 
sang, and clapped their wings together,” that he 
busied himself ‘to learn the craft” of making 
them, when the master excused himself on the 
plea that he had ‘* made a vow to his god to 
teach it no creature but only to his eldest son.” 
This anecdote seems to indicate that Mandeville 
Was a man of some consequence at the Mongol 
court; albeit his evident borrowings from Marco 
Polo encourage a belief that he was never there 
at all, but compiled his account of the Tartars, 
like many of his other narratives, from older and 
well-known authors. lis book, indeed, is alto- 
gether a curious composition. Professing to be 
an itinerary of the Holy Land, it is a huge com- 
pound of what he saw and what he beard; and, 
althongh he occasionally prefaces an unusually 
tough story with “‘they say,” he gives his per- 
sonal authority to many astounding stories, and 
mixes his actual and “hearsay” evidence to- 
gether in a way at once amusing and perplex- 
ing. 

On visiting Cyprus he records a curious ver- 
sion of a story in the Decameron, and describes 
a custom of hunting with ** papyons,” described 
by some commentators as ‘large wild dogs ;” 
but as Mandeville says they resemble leopards, 
there can be little doubt that the practice of 
hunting with the ‘‘ cheetah” had, in the Middle 
Ages, penetrated as tur west as Cyprus. At 
Joppa or Jaffa were many wonders, among which 
‘*may still be seen the place where the iron 
chains were fastened with which Andromeda—a 
great giant !—was bound and put in prison before 
Noah's flood, a rib of whose side, which is forty 
feet long, is still shown.” Mandeville is profuse 
in his description of the Holy Land, where he 
probably abode for a while, but is more to be re- 
lied on, so far as he confines himself to what he 
saw, when he speaks of Egypt. Curiously con- 
founding the modern Babylon (Cairo) with the 
ancient city of that name, he fails not to recount 
the history of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego, and then, immediately after, proceeds to 
describe the actua! residence of the Sultan under 
whom he served for many years: ‘* The Sultan 
dwells in his Calahelvke in a fair castle, strong 
and great, and well set upon a rock. In that 
castle dwell always, to keep it and serve the Sul- 
tan, moref/than six thousand persons, who re- 
ceive her¢ all necessaries from the Sultan’s court. 
I ought th know it well, for I dwel: a great while 
with him}as soldier in his wars against the Bed- 
onins ; and he would have married me full high- 
ly to a great prince's daughter if I wonld have 
forsaken my law and my belief. But I thank 
God that I had no will to do it for any thing that 
he promised me.” 

His account of Paradise is curious: ‘* Of Par- 
adise I can not speak properly, for I was not 
there. Jt is far beyond:[the realms of Prester 
John], and I repent not going there, but I was 
not worthy. But as I have heard say of wise men 
beyond, I shall tell you with good will. ‘Terres- 
trial Paradise, as wise men say, is the highest 

lace of the earth; and it is so high that it near- 
ly touches the circle of the moon there, as the 
moon makes her turn; for it is so high that the 
flood of Noah might not come to it, that would 
have covered all the earth of the world all about 
and above and beneath except Paradise, And 
this Paradise is inclosed all about with a wall, 
and men know not whereof it is; for the wall is 
covered all over with moss, as it seems; and it 
seems not that the wall is natural stone. And 
that wall stretches from the south to the north, 
and it has but one entry, which is closed with 
burning fire, so that no man that is mortal dare 
enter. And in the highest place of Paradise, 
exactly in the middle, is a well that casts ont 
the four streams which ran by divers lands, of 
which the first is called Pison or Ganges, that 
runs throughout India; and the other is called 
Nile or Gyson, which goes through Ethiopia and 
after through Egypt; and the other is called Ti- 
gris, which rans by Assyria and by Armenia the 
Great; and the other is called Euphrates, which 
runs through Media, Armenia, and Persia, And 
men there beyond say that all the sweet waters 
of the world, above and beneath, take their be- 
ginning from the well of Paradise, and ont of 





that well all waters come and go.” 
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HARPER'S 





THE ARREST. 
Ovr double-page illustration, engraved from 
in admirable picture by the German painter 
Lascu, exhibited in 1872, tells its own story so 
well that no explanation is necessary to make it 
clearer, Observe with what skill every detail is 
made to contribute to the effect and heighten 
the interest of the scene—the deserter’s wife, 
with the child in her arms, clinging frantically 
to her husband and appealing vainly to the sol- 
dier who holds him in his firm grasp; the father, 
a sturdy blacksmith, expostualating with the ser- 
geant; the old mother, bent with sorrow; the 
school-children looking in at the open door; 
and the fairhtul mastiff that threatens to spring 
at the officer. Nothing is wanting to make the 
story complete, 


’ 7D » aa 1a 
HIGHER EIFE OF ANIMALS. 
CHAPTER IL 
REASON. 

A rapy who has a great fondness for animals, 
especiully dogs, has kindly sent me a few anec- 
dotes relating to traits of character among her 
pets. ‘The following have been selected as ex- 
amples of reason in the dog, though other traits 

also manifest, 


‘** Poor old Pincher! His name was most old- 
fashioned and unaristocratic, and he was one 
ef the occupants of our stable-vard, and never 
allowed to enter the house. His education was 
totally neglected and uncared for. He was a 
middle - sized, smooth - haired, black terrier, and 
had acquired some peculiar ways of his own. 

‘*In his time we were in thé habit of spending 
about two davs per week at our country-house, 
ten miles distant from Canterbury. Pincher 
generally accompanied our carriage, and seemed 
to enjoy these country days as much as any of 
us. Qn one occasion home engagements had 
prevented us from paying our accustomed visit 
to Harnden. Pincher disapproved of the alvera- 
tion, as he started off with the carriage as usu- 
al; but when he found our destination was not 
Harnden, he refused to follow, but turned off to 
the honse, went the whole distance (mystifying 

he servants there, who expected us to follow), 


ed there until evenmy, and then returned 


** Years Jater the poor dog became too old to 
accomplish the whole distance. He could not 
\ < and would not ride; so he adopted the 
expedient of going, about half-way with us, al- 
“ $s waiting at the sam spot until our return, 
and then following us home.” 

\ little Scotch terrier, named ‘ Pepper,’ one 
of our former pets, was, like most of his relatives, 
a capital fellow for hunting a rat, a cat, or a 


souse, He was our companion when calling 
n an old lady, where I thought we could take 
m without any fear of his hunting propensity 
using annovance, as I knew she had no living 
et of any description. We had scarcely en- 
red the spa jous drawing-room, when, from 
erneath an Indian eabinet at the extreme 
nd of the room, our dog Pepper saw two large 
vellow eyes glaring at him with more than 
tural ferocity. Without waiting to ase his 
f scent, he rnshed fiercely on his imag- 
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ined foe, which fell lifeless at his feet, Pepper 
retreating to our side, hanging down his tail, and 
looking more like the vanquished than the victor. 

‘** Do auy of my readers remember those now 
unmade: cats of pasteboard and black velvet tex- 
ture, those now non-existent ornaments of for- 
mer days? Such was Pepper's foe. Dogs know 
well enough when they are the objects of ridicule, 
and, finding we were all langhing at his discom- 
firure, he returned to the velvet pussy, and in 
playful mood carried her round the room, evi- 
dently wishing to hide his mistake by convincing 


beginning.” 

‘The action of the dog here is very human, and 
it behaved just as a clever child might be ex- 
pected to do when it had been deceived, and was 
afraid of ridicule. In the next anecdote the rea- 


soning powers of a dog are seen to be at fault, as 
they sometimes are with human beings. 

“The dog which we now have, thongh not 
an equestrian like his predecessor, is exceedingly 
fond of carriage driyes; and if a well-appointed 
carriage should draw up, he will often stop, and 
iook up most pleadingly at the coachman to have 
the door opened, Of course he has had many 
drives with us in cabs, but he never of his own 


accord enters one of these vehicles, 

‘* We have been lately staying in town, and 
the day after our arrival we went out, followed 
by our little dog. We had just passed through 
one of the large squares, when we missed our fa- 
vorite. With only a faint hope of finding him, 
we retraced our steps to the square, where a 
handsome carriage, with coachman and footman, 
was drawn up at the door of one of its most state- 
ly mansions. We asked the footman if he had 
seen a little white Maltese dog in the square. 
‘Yes, madam: as soon as Lady C got out 
of the carriage, he jumped in so quickly that I 
had not time to prevent him, seated himself on 
the cushion, and defied me to remove him.’ 

‘There he was, evidently waiting for us. 
Just at that moment her ladyship came out of 
the house, accompanied by her little pug-dog. 
In jumped the pug, down jumped the Maltese, 
ind there was a sharp fight, which was ended 
by my removal of the usurper. We were only 
too glad to tind him again, and Lady C—— 
said, good-naturedly, that he deserved a drive for 
his determination.” 

‘““A few years ago we left our household, in 
the old city of Canterbury, in the charge of a 
mun and his wife, who also undertook the care 
of a little Maltese spaniel, named ‘Joey.’ 








‘*On one rough, blustering December night, 
when the inhabitants were in their profoundest 
slumbers, a tremendous ‘ bang’ resounded through 
the house, awaking all its inmates, including Joey, 
just as the cathedral clock struck the midnight 
hour. Men and maids rushed hither and thith- 
er; but no evident cause could be found for the 
alarm, every door and window being perfectly se- 
cure. 

“After the first disturbance had subsided, 

Joey returned to the quietude of his own basket, 
with evident disgust at the unusual and, in his 
opinion, uncalled-for commotion, and refused to 
take any part in the search. 

‘* At last he was forcibly put into the garden 
as an advanced guard, but he flatly declined to 
move a step. All joined in upbraiding him. 
‘ Joey was lazy!’ ‘Joey was a coward!’ ‘Joey 
was no use as a watch-dog!’ And one of the 
servants expressed an opinion that he had been 
drugged by thieves, and that she had noticed a 
drowsiness on the preceding day. Next morn- 
ing it was found that the large old-fashioned 
clock in the lobby did not strike the hour as usu- 
al. ‘The fact was, that the weight which drove 
the striking part of the machinery had broken 
away from its cord, had fallen into the bottom 
of the case, and had produced the sound which 
had startled the house.” 

The dog evidently knew, that no danger was 
signified by the sound, and so declined to trouble 
himself about the matter. This was the more 
remarkable, as he was the wariest and most sus- 
picious of dogs. He would never compose him- 
self to sleep unless the shutters of the garden- 
door were properly closed, and used to bark and 
growl at the door until it was made secure. 

‘*In a former letter to you I mentioned my 
little dog Joey. 

‘*The last summer of his life, we left him as 
usual in the care of a man and his wife; but 
this time, unfortunately for the dog, their son 
George, a boy ot fifteen, was at home for his 
school holidays. On our return, after an ab- 
sence of some months, no little Joey welcomed 
us, and no one can tell how we missed his mer- 
ry voice. Was Joey dead or ill? No; he was 
only shat up in a room up stairs until after our 
arrival. 

**We thought this to be rather a mysterious 
proceeding, and, on our entering the room, the 
poor little animal rushed to meet us, and then 
fell down powerless in a fit. The first time that 
George came into the room, Joey walked up to 
him, stared him in the face, and commenced a 
series of growls, looking at us every now and then 
as if to ask whether we understood him. 

‘* Whenever the boy entered the room this 
scene was repeated, and, even if we took Joey in 
our arms, he continued to growl, and seemed as 
if he thought that we ought to growl also. At 
the time we could not interpret his meaning ; but 
we afterward discovered that the boy had given 
him a blow on the head, which caused him to 
have fits whenever excited, and at last caused his 
death. How plainly did he tell us who had in- 
jured him!” 

In neither of these cases was instinct in the 
least concerned, the whole proceedings being dic- 
tated by reason, and reason alone. In the first 
instance the dog knew whence proceeded the 
sound which had alarmed the house, reasoned 
with himself that there was no cause for alarm, 
and, though he would have been in a paroxysm 
of barks if danger had really impended, he went 
back to his couch, and declined to trouble him- 
self. In the second case the poor little creature, 
not possessing human language, tried to make 
his friends understand, by a language of signs, 
that he had been injured by the boy. The lan- 
guage was singularly expressive, and would have 
been at once understood, were it not that his mis- 
tress was herself so kind to animals that she nev- 
er suspected that any one could be capable of do- 
ing the dog a willful injury. 

I know several instances where domestic ani- 
mals have discovered that there was something 
wrong in the arrangements of the house, and 
have called attention to it. There is a little dog 
belonging to one of my friends, who one night 
became very importunate, pulling the skirt of 
his mistress's dress, and insisting on her return- 
ing down stairs. She was rather alarmed; but 
the dog drew her to the greenhouse door, which 
he evidently meant to be opened. On unlocking 
the door, she found that she had forgotten to turn 
off the gas. Thedittle dog had been accustomed 
to see the gas turned off before the family went 
to bed, and was too conservative to allow any 
change. 

Cats are not generally considered as house 
guardians, but that they can act as such the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show. 

A lady had a very strong objection to ‘‘ fol- 
lowers,” and forbade her servants to receive a 
man into the house. One evening she was sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, when she heard the 
cat mewing and scratching at the door, as if for 
admittance, She opened the door; but the cat 
would not enter, and evidently wished to be 
followed down stairs. She then descended the 
stairs, and led her mistress into the kitchen, 
where was the obnoxious “ follower.” 

This anecdote shows also that the animal must 
have been able to understand human language, 
or otherwise she could not have known that her 
mistress had forbidden strange men to enter the 
house. 

Here is a similar example, which was com- 
municated to me by a lady. ‘‘ Did I tell you 
“that my dog ‘Tiny once found that the house-maid 
had forgotten to shut a closet door in a bedroom 
at the top of the house? He came to me, made 
me follow him, and showed me the open door.” 

In the two following anecdotes, the action of 
the dog can only be attributed to reason, and 
that of no mean character, 

The first anecdote was sent to me by one of 
the principals in a well-known engineering firm, 








WEEKLY. 


**T once lost a sovereign, in a bet which I 
made that a wonderful little dog would not take 
a penny off a red-hot bar of iron. The dog be- 
longed to an iron-monger at Knighton, Radnor- 
shire. The dog was in the habit of searching 
for pence purposely hidden in the shop, and, 
when found, taking them to a baker’s shop and 
getting buns in exchange. He quite knew the 
right-sized bun, and used to keep his paw on the 
penny until he got it. ‘ 

‘*A bar was heated red hot, and no sooner 
was the penny laid on it than the dog, without 
the least hesitation, dashed at it. By some means 
vhich I could not see, because it was done so 
quickly, the dog knocked the penny off the bar, 
and then sat down quietly by it until the coin 
was cool, Its look of perfect self- satisfaction 
was most absurd.” 

Some years ago there was a dog at Margate 
which also knew the use of money. He used to 
beg for pence, and take them to a baker to be 
exchanged for biscuits, at a shop in the narrow, 
hilly lane which is pleased to assume the title of 
High Street. One day the baker, wishing to see 
how the dog would behave if he played the ani- 
mal a practical joke, took his penny and gave him 
a burned biscuit. Next time that the dog had a 
penny. he took it to the baker as usual, showed 
it to him, and then went off to another baker who 
lived nearly opposite. ‘This he afterward did in- 
variably, showing the penny to the baker who 
had offended him, and then transferring his cus- 
tom to the rival on the opposite side of the nar- 
row street. 

The whole of those proceedings were dictated 
by pure reason, and instinct had nothing to do 
with them. It was, in fact, doing on a small 
scale precisely what the dog’s master would have 
done on a large scale, if a tradesman had taken 
his money and given him a bad article for it. 
He would have withdrawn his custom from the 
offender, and given it to another man who he 
thought would serve him more honestly. 

No one can say that instinct had any thing to 
do with these proceedings, the dog in each case 
deducing a conclusion from premises, and de- 
ducing them rightly. Had a child acted in the 
same manner, we should have thought it a very 
clever child; but we certainly should have at- 
tributed its action to reason, and not to instinct: 
and I do not see that we have any right to attrib- 
ute reason to the one and to deny it to the other. 

We are familiar with many instances where 
dogs have tried to assist their fellow- creatures, 
whether human or belonging to their own kind. 
The following history of a suicide’s dog was sent 
to me by a Scotch lady, who takes a great inter- 
est in dogs. 

‘*There is a cottage called ‘ Blaw-weary,’ on 
the farm of C——, the property of the Marquis 
of T——. This cottage is just on the other side 
of our march fence, about half a mile from our 
house on the west. 

‘*A shepherd lived in Blaw-weary some four 
years ago (about 1868), and one day he and his 
colly dog went out early in the morning, accord- 
ing to their custom. At breakfast-time the dog 
returned alone, looking miserable, and would 
eat nothing. After remaining a few minutes he 
went out again, the man’s wife, who was at home, 
suspecting nothing. At dinner-time the dog 
came back again, also alone, and ‘ banged through 
the hoose,’ as his mistress said. 

‘Presently he went out, and soon came in 
again, making piteous efforts to attract attention. 
The assistant shepherd followed the dog, and 
was taken straight to a small clump of trees in 
the neighborhood, on one of which was hanging 
his master, quite dead. The poor dog would not 
allow any one to touch the body ; and it was not 
until after he had been overpowered and led 
away, that the co could be removed from the 
branch on which the wretched man had hanged 
himself.” 

Here we have a story which is exceedingly 
valuable, as it shows not only that the dog pos- 
sessed reason, but is another proof that the rea- 
son will sometimes suddenly fail exactly when it 
seemed to have been most successful. The poor 
animal had evidently witnessed his master’s dying 
struggles, and, feeling himself unable to help, had 
gone to his house for assistance. Having obtain- 
ed that help, however, he could not understand 
that any one could touch his beloved master with- 
out intending to injure him. Many medical men 
have met with similar experiences, the dog bring- 
ing assistance to his helpless master, and then 
not suffering any one to touch him. 

Probably the animal felt that his master was 
dead, and that no one could restore him to life. 

The following stories illustrating the reasoning 
powers of dogs have been sent to me from Scot- 
land, where dog nature seems to be better appre- 
ciated than in England. 

**A retriever, named ‘ Bevis,’ an old favorite 
of our own, was in the habit of going for a walk 
before breakfast with my father. One morning 
it so happened that my father did not intend to 
take his usual walk. Bevis soon became very 
impatient, and, seeing no signs of his master, he 
got upon a chair in the hall, took his master’s 
hat off its peg, carried it up to his room, and then 
scratched at the door for admission. As soon as 
the door was opened, in walked Bevis, laid the 
hat at his master’s feet, and pushed his nose into 
his hand, It was entirely his own idea, as he 
had not even been taught to fetch a hat.” 

** Another dog of ours, a little Maltese poodle, 
named ‘Pop,’ was unusually full of tricks and 
oddities, 

** He was fond of a game at hide-and-seek, a 
key being hidden for him, while he buried his 
face in the sofa-cushions. Sometimes he would 
be guilty of cheating, and would slyly peep out to 
see where the key was being hidden; but when 
reproached with the two simple words, ‘Oh, 
Pop!’ he would put down his head again, and be 
very much ashamed of himself.” 

The reader can compare with this story several 
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anecdotes of a similar character related in the 
chapter headed ‘* Humor.” 

The following anecdote,-which was sent by the 
same correspondent, affords a good example of 
wrong reasoning, i. e., drawing an incorrect con. 
clusion from the premises. 

**A colly dog, named ‘ Moss,’ belonging to » 
farmer, had excited the admiration of a drover 
who was helping the shepherd to bring home 
cattle to the farm. The drover asked to be al. 
lowed to borrow Moss for a few days, to help 
him in getting some cattle from ano market 
to Burntisland. 

“The dog, being on friendly terms with the 
drover, went willingly, and gave his help in 
bringing the cattle on their journey. On their 
return, they had to pass the spot where the road 
to Burntisland branches off from that which led 
to his own farm; Moss refused to go any farther 
on the Burntisland road. Not only this, but he 
would not allow the drover to take the cattle any 
farther, and the man was at last obliged to let the 
dog deliver the cattle at his master’s farm.” 

The process of reasoning is quite evident here. 
The dog had always known that any property of 
which he had been placed in charge belonged to 
his master, and consequently brought the cattle 
to his master’s farm. His reasoning was correct 
enough, but one of his premises was false. 

Here is another example of reasoning in a dog. 
Several successive litters of puppies had been tak- 
en from their mother, a little terrier. When the 
next litter was expected, she left the house, and 
was not seen again for some time. 

At last she returned, bringing with her in 
great pomp a whole retinue of fine healthy pup- 
pies, . It appeared that she had hidden herself 
in a rabbit - burrow, evidently knowing that, if 
she could only conceal her puppies until they 
were able to shift for themselves, no harm would 
come to them. ‘The result proved that she had 
been perfectly correct in her interpretation of her 
master’s character. 

**One day my dog ‘ Bosco’ wished to ascer- 
tain if the roast beef still stood upon the passage- 
table at the dining-room door. He stood on his 
hind legs, jumped up, but allin vain. So, after 
thinking a little, he ran a short way up stairs, 
pushed his head through the balusters, looked 
down, and, after ascertaining that there was 
only pudding on the table, returned quietly to 
the parlor.” 

I have known a King Charles spaniel act in 
very much the same way, except that in the lat- 
ter case the dish which the dog wanted to in- 
spect was on the dining-room table. After try- 
ing in vain to see what was on the table, he went 
out of the room, went half-way up the stairs, and 
so took a survey of the table through the open 
doorway. 

The following anecdote was sent to me by a 
gentleman resident in the neighborhood of the 
locality where the adventure occurred, 

‘** There is a water-mill, called Maxwellhengh, 
on the side of the road between Kelso and Teviot 
bridges. It is driven by a conduit of water from 
the Teviot immediately before its junction with 
the Tweed, and consists of two flats. The upper 
flat is on a level with the public road, and is call- 
ed the ‘Upper Mill,’ while entrance to the low- 
er flat, or ‘Under Mill,’ was reached by a cart- 
road descending from the highway. 

‘** The first thing the miller did in the morning 
was to unchain the dog. He immediately placed 
himself on guard across the upper doorway while 
the miller proceeded with his work in the Under 
Mill. As soon as the miller had finished his 
work there, and removed to the Upper Mill, the 
dog, without being told, set off to the miller’s 
house, and in two journeys brought his master’s 
breakfast, namely, milk in a pitcher and porridge 
in a ‘ bicker,’ tied up in a towel. 

**On one occasion, when the Teviot and the 
Tweed were in flood, a little dog ventured in- 
cautiously into the Tweed, and was rapidly car- 
ried down the stream, struggling and yelping as 
it was hurried along. 

‘*It so happened that the miller’s dog, while 
carrying his master’s breakfast to him, saw the 
little dog in distress. He immediately put down 
his burden, turned, and set off at full gallop 
down the stream. When he had got well below 
the drowning dog, he sprang into the river, swam 
across; and so exactly had he calculated the ra- 
pidity of the river and his own speed, that he in- 
tercepted the little dog, as it was being helplessly 
swept down the current, and brought it safely to 
land. ‘* When he got his burden safely on shore, 
the dog, instead of displaying the least affection 
for it, cuffed it first with one paw and then with 
the other, and returned to the spot where he had 
deposited his master’s breakfast, and carried it to 
him as usual,” 

How is it possible to refer the proceedings of 
this animal to mere instinct? Had a negro 
slave performed them, we should have used 
them (and with perfect justice) as arguments 
that so intellectual and trustworthy a man ought 
not to be the property of an irrespoasible master. 

The whole behavior of the dog is exactly like 
that of a burly, kindly, and rugged bargee, pos- 
sessed of cool judgment and rapid action, willing 
to risk his life for another, and then to make 
light of the whole business. I was for some 
years in charge of a water-side parish, and knew 
many a bargee who would have acted exactly in 
the same way if a child had fallen into the river. 
He would have got the child ont at the risk of 
his own life, and then, instead of waiting for 
thanks, would have boxed its ears soundly, rated 
it for interrupting him in his work, and then 
have proceeded with his journey as if nothing 
had happened. 

The man would have been held worthy of the 
medal of the Royal Humane Society, and would 
probably have received it. The dog can receive 
no reward in this world: shall we say that he 
will receive none in the next ? 

The process of reasoning that took place in the 
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dog’s mind is as evident as if the brain had been 
that of a man and not of a dog. ‘The animal 
exhibited self-denial, presence of mind, and fore- 
thought. Had he jumped into the water at once, 
he could not have caught the little dog ; but by 
galloping down the stream, getting ahead of the 
drowning animal, and then stemming the cur- 
rent until it was swept within his reach, he made 
sure of his object ; and no man could have acted 
better if he had tried to save a drowning child. 

The following curious instance of reason joined 
with accumulation has been recently sent to me. 
I know the dog, and an odd, eccentric little being 
he is: 

ee Property of every description requires a cer- 

tain amount of supervision, whether ‘ real or per- 
sonal,’ as the lawyers say, and has its attendant 
anxieties as well as its attendant pleasures; but 
I never saw any animal so impressed with the re- 
sponsibility as our present little dog appears to be. 

‘Having been in our possession all his little 
lifetime, the items of his personal property have 
gradually increased. At first he occupied the 
basket of his predecessor, which was taken up 
stairs for him at night. After some time anoth- 
er basket was purchased for the drawing-room, 
the old one retaining its place up stairs. New 
things are always favorites with children, and 
this at first was supposed to be the case with our 
little animal: he would not occupy the old basket 
at night, so the new one was brought up at night 
and placed beside it. This was continued for 
a short time, when the old one was taken down, 
the new one only remaining up stairs. This was 
not the right thing to do: he then refused to oc- 
cupy the new one. 

‘“*T must confess to humoring his little pecul- 
jarities, so I fetched the old basket up, leaving 
both in the room. This was quite what he want- 
ed, and gave evident satisfaction : he jumped into 
one, which he arranged comfortably, then per- 
formed the same operation in the other, and 
finally occupied both baskets at intervals during 
the night. He will now never compose himself 
at night until both baskets are in the room. One 
night [ purposely removed his dish of water; he 
missed it, sat up begging on the spot it always 
occupied, and great was his delight on its resto- 
ration, although he had no wish to drink. I have 
given him duplicate property, and placed his 
baskets, water-dishes, etc., at different parts of 
the room; he never fails to go the round and in- 
spect his property before fixing himself for the 
night, and most amusing it is to witness his anx- 
iety until he has the whole of his goods under his 
own protection.” 

Here is an anecdote of important help rendered 
in a most unexpected manner. It was sent to me 
by the wife of the dog’s owner : 

“*The late Lord M——-~ had a very fine large 
black Newfoundland dog, called ‘ Neptune,’ which 
used to be kept chained up in a court-yard out- 
side the castle. Now Neptune was very fond of 
mutton and pork, and used to worry the sheep 
and pigs whenever he had a chance. He was 
consequently very seldom let loose or taken out, 
unless they were going to ride in some out-of-the- 
way district. On one occasion, in the autumn 
of 1856, Lord M and Mr. H—— were rid- 
ing across country, accompanied by Neptune, 
when, coming to a high bank with a broad ditch 
on either side, Lord M ’s horse refused to 
take it; so Lord M dismounted, and getting 
on to the bank tried to lead him over it ; but, while 
so standing on the bank, a gust of wind blew his 
hat off, and, in trying to save it, the bridle slip- 
ped from his hand, and the horse became loose. 

*“As quick as lightning, Neptune, who had 
apparently been most interested in the endeav- 
or to get the horse over, sprang after the hat, 
and, catching it, jumped with it on to the bank, 
dropped it at his master’s feet, and dashed after 
the horse, which was trotting off, and before Mr. 
H—— could overtake it, he had seized the bri- 
dle with his teeth, and held on, checking it till 
Mr. H—— came up and took the bridle from 
him, when he appeared to express his pleasure 
by little short barks and a variety of gambols. 
What makes this a remarkable circumstance is 
that Neptune had never been broken in to fetch 
and carry, and had never been used as a retriever, 
or was known or seen to do any thing of the sort 
before that occasion.” . 

In the following example of the conduct of a 
dog it is impossible to see that instinct had any 
thing to do with his conduct, which was evident- 
ly prompted by reason : 

** While a friend of mine was last week super- 
intending his workmen in a wood, he observed 
his dog, a retriever, busily occupied in collecting 
mouthfuls of hay and withered grass, and car- 
rying it allto one spot. On going to examine it, 
he found the deposit made was on a closely coil- 
ed hedgehog. ‘The dog, having attained his evi- 
dent purpose of rendering the spines harmless, 
proceeded to take up the heap with its contents, 
and then set off triumphantly toward home.” 

No human being could have acted in a more 
judicious manner ; and had a man saved his fin- 
gers by enveloping the hedgehog in grass, he 
would not have felt particularly flattered if told 
that he had acted by instinct and not by reason. 

A rather odd example of dog-reasoning oc- 
curred not long ago. A Newfoundland dog was 
walking with his mistresses, when he got into a 
quarrel with a coster-monger’s dog, fought him, 
conquered him, and left him howling on the 
ground, Seeing, however, that the animal would 
be in the way of the ladies, he returned, took up 
the animal in his mouth, and deposited him in 
the middle of the road, so as to allow them to 
pass without annoyance, and then returned to his 
usual position. ‘i 

We will now pass to other animals, 

We are often accustomed to use the name of 
ass as a synonym for stupidity, whereas it is one 
of the most intelligent animals in the world, The 
Rev. C. Otway has the following remarks on the 
subject : 




















‘*T assert that if you were to make yourself 
acquainted with asses, you would find them clever 
enough. I once purchased an ass for the amuse- 
ment of my children. I did not allow him to be 
cudgeled, and he got something better to graze 
upon than thistles. 

**Why, I found him more knave than fool; 
his very cleverness was my plague. My ass, like 
the king’s fool, proved the ablest animal about 
the place, and, like others, having more wit than 
good manners, he was forever not only going, 
but leading other cattle, into mischief. There 
was not a gate about the place but he would open 
it; there was not a fence that he would not climb. 
Too often he awoke me of a summer's morning, 
braying with sheer wantonness in the middle of 
my field of wheat. I was obliged to part with 
him, and get a pony, merely because he was too 
cunning to be kept.” 

A correspondent of Zand and Water gives an 
interesting account of a similar mode of proceed- 
ing on the part of two long-horned cows. The 
door of the hay chamber opened outward, and 
was fastened by a latch lifted by the finger thrust 
through a hole in the door. The cows had seen 
this done, and, if left alone, would invariably 
open the door by inserting the tip of a horn into 
the finger-hole, lifting the latch, and then draw- 
ing the door toward them. He also describes 
the mode in which a cat opened a kitchen door, 
by jumping up and hanging on the handle of the 
latch. 

Dr. Bell has recorded almost identical habits 
both of the horse and the cow, and I have heard 
similar stories in many places. 

As if to illustrate this point still further, I have 
just received an account of a cow which could 
not be kept in the field, because she was in the 
habit of lifting the latch with her horn and then 
pushing the gate open. 

The same correspondent mentions a horse 
which was accustomed to pump water for him- 
self. The pump was in a corner of the horse- 
box in which the horse was shut for the night, 
and the coachman used to be puzzled at the fact 
that when he came in the morning the end of 
the stable was always an inch or so deep in wa- 
ter. At last he suspected that the horse might 
have been the delinquent, and so fastened him 
up without giving him any water, and watched 
him unobserved when let loose in the morning. 
The animal went at once to the pump, took the 
handle in his teeth, worked it up and down, and, 
when the water was in full flow, placed his mouth 
under the spout to drink. He could not endure 
being watched while pumping, and if he saw any 
one observing him, would rusk at him with open 
mouth in order to scare him away. 

The mule, like the ass, is popularly thought to 
be a stupid and stubborn creature, and yet there 
are few animals more intelligent in their way. 
I can not resist relating one or two anecdotes, 
which are told by J. Froebel, in his work on 
South America. The mule, it appears, is a most 
difficult animal to manage, on account of its cun- 
ning. Force is of no use, and the Mexican mule- 
drivers pride themselves in their skill in mana- 
ging the animals. At the end of the day’s jour- 
ney the mules are unharnessed and allowed to go 
free, and are captured by the lasso when they are 
to be again harnessed. Some mules are so cun- 
ning, however, that even the experienced mule- 
teers can scarcely capture them. Some of them 
assemble in a compact circle, with their heads all 
pressed together, so as to prevent the noose from 
settling on their necks, while others push their 
heads under the wagons or between the wheels. 
Others, still more cunning, stand still, and as the 
lasso rushes toward them, merely step aside and 
let it pass. 

One mule, a white one, succeeded in baffling 
the attempts of the drivers throughout the whole 
of a long journey. As soon as the harness time 
approached, it ran off for half a mile, and there 
stood until the whole train of wagons was in mo- 
tion, when it quietly joined its companions. On 
one or two occasions it was captured by a couple 
of men on horseback; but it led them such a 
chase, wasted so much time, and fatigued the 
horses so much, that it got its own way and had 
a mere journey of pleasure, while all its compan- 
ions were hard at work. 

Another mule, which belonged tq a convent, 
was equally averse to work. There were six 
mules, each being worked on one day of the week 
in regular order. ‘This mule knew its own day 
perfectly well, and on that morning it always 
tried to keep the servants out of the yard by 
backing against the door. 

The following account of a horse was sent to 
me by a clergyman : 

**T had long entertained the idea of sending 
you a brief account of an instance of reason 
which occurred to my own knowledge, and, in- 
deed, at our own door. 

**A neighbor possessed a young foal, which, 
with his mother, used to pass our house daily, 
early in the morning, during our breakfast-time, 
and had a habit of straying upon a piece of waste 
ground which then occupied its front, but has 
since been inclosed and formed into a front gar- 
den. My daughter, who is extremely partial to 
horses, used to run out and offer the little animal 
a piece of bread. 

‘“*This went on regularly, until at last, when 
he was between two and three years old, he would 
not wait for the bread, but used to go to the door, 
plant his fore-feet on the steps, so as to gain suf- 
ficient elevation, and then lift the knocker with 
his nose, afterward waiting for the expected 
morsel. 

**Had I been a rich man, I would have bought 


|. him at almost any price; for his mother was a 


well-bred mare, and he promised to be a very 
useful roadster.” 

Here we have the two qualities of memory 
and reasoning displayed in a most unmistakable 
character, Indeed, if we suppose that a dumb 





man had acted as the horse did, we should have 
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been disposed to marvel at the way in which hu- 
man reason could communicate ideas without the 
aid of speech, In this case the memory of the 
animal enabled him to expect his daily dole of 
bread, and his reason—not his instinct—taught 
him that, when the knocker was sounded, some 
one came to the door. It is evident that the 
horse had seen the knocker used, had noted the 
result, and had followed the example, using, of 
course, his nose in lien of a hand. 

Perhaps there are few of us who have possess- 
ed pet cats, and have not seen the animals per- 
fcrm very similar feats. Although too small to 
reach a knocker or a latch, many a cat has been 
seen to knock at the door and to open it for her- 
self, merely by jumping and striking the object 
with her paw. 

Sometimes, when a door must be opened by 
means of a handle instead of a latch, the animal 
knows perfectly well that it is physically incapa- 
ble of turning the handle, and therefore does not 
try to do so. But it will always find some way 
of intimating its wish to have the door opened, 
and will ask, as plainly as if it possessed speech, 
some human being to perform the task of which 
it feels itself incapable. 

Some few years ago Professor Cope related 
the proceedings of a tame monkey which he pos- 
sessed—one of the common Capuchin monkeys. 

‘The animal was kept in a cage, or rather was 
supposed to be kept in it, for he had a strong ob- 
jection to confinement, and was sure to break 
loose sooner or later. He always directed his 
attention to the hinges, and no matter how firm- 
ly they were fixed, he was sure before long to 
extract the staples, pull out the nails, and so open 
the door at the hinges and not at the latch. 

Finding that the cage could not hold him, his 
master had him confined by a strap fastened 
round his waist, after the manner of monkeys. 
The strap proved to be of no more use than the 
cage, for the crafty animal soon contrived to open 
it. This he did by the ingenious expedient of 
picking out the threads by which the straps were 
sewn to the buckles, and so rendering the fasten- 
ings useless. 

Then he was replaced in the cage and careful- 
ly watched. Having rid himself of the strap, he 
thought that he might as well turn it to some 
practical purpose. So, having perceived that 
some food had fallen out of his reach, he took 
one end of the strap in his paw, flung the other 
over the morsel of food, and so drew it toward 
him. In this feat he displayed great accuracy 
of aim, seldom missing the object which he want- 
ed. 

Once or twice, when he had to make a longer 
throw than usual, he loosened his hold of the 
strap. The first time that this happened some 
one handed him the poker. He took it, drew 
the strap toward him, and resumed its use as be- 
fore. 

Now I should think that no reasonable read- 
er could deny that every one of these acts was 
prompted by reason, which, so far from being 
even aided by instinct, was acting in direct oppo- 
sition to it. The instinct of an animal when 
confined or tethered in any way is to break loose 
by main strength, and the instinct of the monk- 
ey would have impelled him to force his way 
through the bars of the cage or to strain at the 
strap until he broke it. His reason, however, 
taught him to look for the weak part in both cage 
and strap, and, having found it, to work at that 
part alone until he succeeded in his object. 

How was it possible for instinct to teach him 
that the hinges were the weak part of his cage, 
and that, if he could only manage to draw the 
staples or nails, the door would open and he 
would be free? How could instinct teach him 
that the stitches of the strap-buckles were to the 
strap what the staples and nails were to the hinges, 
and that, if he could pick out the threads, the 
fastenings of the strap would be rendered use- 
less? Neither could instinct teach him to use 
the strap in the light of a lasso, or to employ the 
poker in regaining his lost weapon. 

Baron Trenck himself could not have display- 
ed more ingenuity in discovering the weak parts 
of his prison and bonds than did this little monk- 
ey, nor could he have shown more patience and 
perseverance in working atthem. Indeed, there 
are many human beings who would not have been 
half as sensible. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





WILD WOMEN. 
Amone odd women may be classed those who, 
in earlier years, were wild girls, found in a semi- 
barbarous state in woods and lonely districts. 





Peter the Wild Boy and Caspar Hauser have had | 
parallels in the gentler sex, if the narratives are | 
In 1731, while a nobleman was | 


to be believed. 
shooting near Chalons, he saw two beings in a 
small lake or pond, who proved to be girls of 
apparently ten or twelve years of age. They 
were very dark, and had a scanty covering of rags 
and skins. One made her escape and was not 
again seen ; the other was secured and taken to 
the chateau of the Vicomte d’Epinay. She 
spoke no words, only a kind of wild scream ; 
preferred raw meat and vegetables to cooked ; 
her fingers and thumbs were very strong, owing 
to frequent climbing and clinging on trees. A 
shepherd to whose care she was consigned had 
much difficulty in retaining and taming her, for 
she would scratch holes in the walls and roof of 
his hut and escape into the woods. When ex- 
hibited before the Queen of Poland, in 1737, she 
displayed her fleetness in outrunning hares and 
rabbits. She was baptized as Marie le Blanc, 
but did not live to do credit to her sponsors ; her 
health declined under the influence of civilized 
usages, and she was sent to a convent, where she 
passed out of the world’s ken. Another instance 
comes under date 1767, where some Hungarians 
were chasing the wild boar near Frauenmark, 
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and followed their prey far over the mountains, 
Seeing the tracks of human footsteps in the snow, 
they traced them to a cavern, where they found 
a young girl, unclothed, and very brown in color, 
She set up a cry and gazed on the hunters, who 
took her away with them. ‘They conveyed her 
to a hospital near Chemnitz, where she was 
clothed and made to take nourishment. At first 
the refused all the cooked food presented to her, 
preferring roots, inner bark, and other undressed 
articles of vegetable growth. What became of 
her we have no record to tell. 


“THE GAME OF HEARTS.” 
We were only playing a game of hearts 
To beguile the summer hours, 
As butterflies idle the livelong day 
Killing the sweet-lipped flowers, 
I tossed my heart at her tiny feet, 
And she tossed it back to me, 
While the smiles that danced in her sunny eyes 
Were merry as smiles could be. : 2 


But what cared she for my homage light ? 
And what for her smiles cared I? 

“We are only playing a game,” we thought, 
“To forget it by-and-by.” 

How could we know that those summer days 
Were weaving a web for each? : 

How could we dream the lessons of woe 
Those idle hours would teach ? 


For all too soon with a sudden pain 
My heart grew weary of play, 

And laid itself at her feet once more 
Pleading with tears to stay. 

And she—ah me! but the summer is dead, 
And we—we are far apart: 

Another her promised hand has won, 
But I hold her breaking heart! 


BIG GUNS. 

On the following page wil! be found two very 
interesting engravings, designed to illustrate the 
difference between American and English heavy 
ordnance. The upper cut shows an enormois 
twenty-inch Rodman gun, mounted at the end of 
the tier of fifteen-inch guns which extends along 
the embankment for a quarter of a mile below 
Fort Hamilton. This gun weighs 116,400 
pounds, is twenty feet three and a half inches in 
length, and throws a projectile weighing 1100 
pounds, The carriage for the gun weighs 36,000 
pounds, and is made in two parts, as shown in 
the engraving. The lower part, called the chassis, 
is a kind of railway, on which. the upper part of 
the carriage, which is like that of a mortar, slides 
along when it receives the recoil of the gun 
The whole rests upon a granite foundation. The 
forward end of the chassis is fastened to an anch- 
or block or pier by means of a six-inch bolt, 
called a pintle. From this point the carriage 
revolves arou id a semicircular traverse rail, on 
wheels, This rail, and also a support for the 
middle of the carriage, stand on granite. The 
range of this gun is between five and six miles. 

This gun was cast at the Fort Pitt Foundry, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, by the method invent- 
ed by General Ropmay. During the process of 
casting, as shown iu the accompanying cut, a fire 
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CASTING A RODMAN GUN, 


is kept burning on the outside of the flask con 
taining the mould, and a streain of water is kept 
flowing into the core barrel. By this means the 
gun is cooled from the inside (a reverse of all 
previous methods), and the iron next to the bore 
becomes solidified first. Experience proves this 
to give to the gun a strength not obtained in the 
ordinary mode of casting. In shape the heavy 
Rodman gun differs but slightly from the Dahl- 
gren, the former—generally known as *‘ the army 
gun”—being flat at the breech, while the breech 
of the Dahlgren gun is formed by a graceful 
curve. The following references to the outline 
figure will explain the process of casting and 
cooling the gun: 

A, Side of pit dug in the earth. B, Flask wolding in 
shape the earth mould. C, Monld, a m'xture of earth 
and sand. DPD, Core barrel. E, Water. F, Kecape flue. 
G, Gun. H, Braces for keeping flask upright. 

Formidable as the Rodman gun appears from 
its size and weight, our artillerists have gradaal- 
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ly come to the conclusion that the date of smooth- 
) runs is past. A few months ago, moved 
by their representations, the War Department or- 
dered the appointment of a board of officers to 
make numerous experiments with a view to in- 
creasing the worth of our armament. ‘The offi- 
coustitute this board were Col- 


bors 





cers chosen to 


onels Crispix, Baytor, and TREADWELL, Major 
Macker, and Captain Burter. Arrangements 
were made last summer at the unfinished fort at 


Sandy Hook for the thorough prosecution of the 
work. Two frame buildings were erected, one 
as an office for the board, and the other, which 
is divided into two compartments, as a shelter 
for the guns being tested. About 210 feet from 
the latter shed a butt, or target of planks backed 
and, was put up, and in the space between 

1 and the bute two frames were built for 
the velocity: tests, means of a very 
contrivance, can be made with abso- 
lute ce rtainty. A short distance diagonally 
from the rear of the firing shed a bomb-proof 
is made for-the storage of powder during the 
laily experiments, and for the shelter of the work- 





which, by 


Ingenious 





ing-men, 

I'he first experiments were made for the pur- 
pose with a ten-inch Rodman gun, which had 
been made over into an eight-inch rifle gun. 


Ihe following is the process: ‘The smooth-bore 
gun is bored out, and its diameter increased by 
ibout an inch toa point within about a foot from 
the bottom of iis tube. Bars of wrought iron 
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TWENTY-INCH RODMAN GUN, FORT HAMILTON, 


are then coiled, as in making a twist-barreled 
small rifle. ‘The coil is heated and then welded, 
When the tube thus formed is cold it is put into 
the old gun, and caught with a collar at the 
mouth of the piece. There is a small space left 
between the sides of the new tube and those of 
the old gun, which the expansive pressure of the 
gases must cause the inserted cylinder to fill. 
‘The experiments were on the whole satisfactory. 
The remodeled gun projected a shot weighing 
186 pounds with an energy sufficient to penetrate 
seven inches of iron plating at a distance of 1000 
yards. This shows a power about three times 
as great as that of the old smooth-bore Rodman 
gun. It is a question, however, which would be 
the wiser course—to go on altering the old 
smooth-bores into rifles, or manufacture entirely 
new guns on the best methods now adopted in 
Europe. 

The other engraving represents the monster 
English gun of eighty-one tons as it will appear 
when completed. It is at present in course of 
construction in the gun factory of the Royal Ar- 
senal at Woolwich. ‘This huge gun, which is the 
first of a series of four intended for the future 
armament of the British ship of war Inflecible, 
is of the following dimensions : length over all, 
including the plug or button screwed in at the 
breech, 27 feet ; depth at breech, 6 feet ; calibre 
in the first instance 14 inches, to be afterward 
increased to 16 if found advisable; length of 
bore, 24 feet. The chase, that portion of the 
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| gun forward of the trunnions, is divided into 
three parts instead of two, as is the case with 
the other heavy Woolwich guns, in order to ad- 
mit of the coils of which it is constructed being 
placed upright to be welded together under the 
ponderous blows ofthe steam-hammer. So many 
accidents have occurred in lifting these gigantic 
‘*infants,” as they are facetiously called, owing 

| to their slipping away from the slings, that in 

| place of the usual cascabel loop a movable but 

| ton has been contrived for the breech, which will 
not interfere with the working of the gun in the 

| turret, but which can be screwed out and its 
place supplied by a powerful shackle whenever 
the gun has to be transported. In the engrav- 
ing the breech is represented with the button 
screwed in. 

Neither the weight of the projectile nor the 
quantity of powder to be contained in the car- 
tridge for this enormous gun has as yet been posi- 
tively determined ; but the first will probably 
range between 1000 and 1200 pounds, while the 
second may be estimated at one-sixth the weight 
of the projectile. ‘The probable energy or rack- 
ing power of the projectile at the muzzle of the 
gun will be 11,715 or 14,058 foot-tons respective- 
ly, according to the above weight, the latter be- 
ing nearly twice as great a momentum as that 
imparted to the projectile from the thirty-five-ton 
gun. Ata range of 3000 yards the weight of 
the blows struck by these projectiles is estimated 
at 8387 and 10,065 foot-tons respectively. ‘The 
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penetrating power with the PaLutser or chilled 
shot would probably send the projectile through 
nineteen or twenty inch armor, with backing nec- 
essary to sfastain the weiglit of such ponderous 
plating. The projectiles will be considerably over 
four feet in.length. ‘The gun will not be ready 
for mounting before next spring. 

The Inflexible, for which this enormous arma- 
ment is intended, is now on the stocks. She is 
to have armor twenty-four inches in thickness on 
her turrets, and will be as nearly as possible im- 
pregnable above the water. Probably none of 
the guns at present in use would be of more use 
than so many popguns against her iron-clad 
sides. We have no ships of war to compete 
with such a vessel, and are taking no steps to 
provide them. It is, indeed, questionable wheth- 
er it would be wise to do so. Impregnable 
though she may be above the water-line, a heavy 
torpedo charge fired in contact with her. unar- 
mored gides from underneath, would send her to 
the bottom, the ponderous weight of ber pro- 
tective plating aiding in her swift destruction. 
For harbor defense, and even for naval engage- 
ments on the high seas, if such ever occur again, 
| the attack by means of subaqueous weapons is 

likely to supersede every other method. The 

torpedo is probably to furnish the solution of the 
great struggle that has been going on between 
guns and armor ever since Lous NAaPoLron 

| launched La Gloire, the first of iron-clad ships 
of war. 
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